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CANONICAL ELECTION TO SUFFRAGAN 
BISHOPRICS ACCORDING TO 
HINCMAR OF RHEIMS* 


By Henry G. J. Beck 


Undergirding the thought of Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims 
(845-882), in the matter of episcopal elections is the conviction that 


divinely sanctioned canons determine the method whereby bishoprics 
are to be conferred.! So binding are these canons, in the Arch- 
bishop’s view, that clerics who disregard them are judged unfit ever 
to hold the diocese they have attempted to usurp.? Of the proper and 


* The application by Hincmar of this teaching to the twenty-one episcopal 
vacancies occurring between 845-882 in the nine sees suffragan to Rheims will 
be examined in a subsequent article. All works cited in this present article are, 
unless otherwise noted, from the pen of Hincmar. Father Beck is professor of 
church history in Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington. 

1 De ordine palatii, 7 (Monumenta Germaniae Historica [MGH], Capitularia, 
II, 520): “Habet quippe ordo sacerdotalis leges divinitus promulgatas, qualiter 
quisque ad culmen regiminis, videlicet episcopatus, venire debeat”; Epist. XIX 
(Migne, Patrologia Latina [PL], 126, 117CD): “juxta legalem ac regularem 
formam electio exsequatur et ordinatio prosequatur.” On Hincmar’s general 
concern for the observance of a legal order, cf. Karl Weinzierl, “Erzbischof 
Hinkmar von Reims als Verfechter des geltenden Rechts,” in Episcopus, 
Studien iiber das Bischofsamt (Regensburg, 1949), pp. 136-163. 

2 Epist. XLI (PL 126, 264A), on Walto who held Trier uncanonically in 
May, 870: “numquam, jam judicio Spiritus sancti super eum prolato, in Tre- 
virensi ecclesia, quam exitiabiliter usurpavit et laesit, poterit esse episcopus” ; 
Epist. XXXIII (tbid., 253B), excommunicating Odacre for usurping Beauvais, 
May-June, 882: “ut numquam vel nusquam in provincia metropolis Rhemorum 
ecclesiae in gradu ecclesiastico ministret .. .” 


137 
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canonical election to a bishopric, Hincmar says much throughout his 
writings. It is the purpose of this paper to gather his scattered asser- 
tions into an intelligible whole, depicting the canonical process from 
its very commencement to the eve of consecration of the bishop- 
elect.® 


In the ordinary course of events, where it is death that vacates 
a see (Hincmar’s participation in the deposition of his suffragans, 
Rothad of Soissons and Hincmar of Laon, shows him to have recog- 
nized extraordinary forms for terminating episcopal jurisdiction), 
canonical procedure consists in the bereaved diocese’s sending a 
delegation of its prominent clergy and laity to the archbishop of 
the metropolis to which the see is suffragan. This committee is 
expected to bring official notification of its prelate’s demise along 
with a petition that the crown permit the holding of a free election 
by the clergy and people of the bishopric. Though the petition seeks 
royal consent, it is addressed directly to the metropolitan (arch- 
bishop), of whom the request is made that he secure the monarch’s 
acquiescence.® 


In compliance with the petition, the archbishop draws up a request 
of his own and forwards it to the king, sometimes, no doubt, by the 


3 The Archbishop’s account of consecration has recently been studied in 
Michel Andrieu, “Le sacre épiscopal d’aprés Hincmar de Reims,” in Revue 
d'histoire ecclésiastique, 48 (1953), 22-73. ° 

4The failure of the Diocese of Chalons-sur-Marne to inform him of the 
death of Bishop Erkenraus drew a reprimand from Hincmar in December, 868; 
cf. the anonymous Examinatio Willeberti Catalaunensis (P. Labbe-G. Cossart, 
Sacrosancta concilia [Paris, 1671], VIII, 1879B); Fulco, successor (883-900) 
to Hincmar at Rheims, requires that the diocesan delegates be “electae 
personae, tam aetate quam sapientia maturae et idoneac”: cf. Flodoard, H ria 
Remensis ecclesiae, 1V, 7 (MGH, Scriptores [SS], XIII, 572). Epist. XIX 
(PL 126, 114A) notes that canon 25 of the Council of Chalcedon in 451 forbids 
the deferring of episcopal consecration beyond three months; presumably, Hinc- 
mar thought of this as applying to an election as well. 

5 Epist. XLVII (PL 126, 267C), which records the visit to Hincmar of three 
clerics and two laymen of Senlis, “innotescentes eamdem ecclesiam 
consacerdote . . . Erpoino defuncto, viduatam esse pastore, ferentes etiam 
ipsius ecclesiae tam cleri quam plebis petitionem ut eis pastor secundum sacras 
regulas tribuatur . . . responderent se non aliam petitionem ex parte sociorum 
suorum afferre, nisi ut apud solitam misericoriam vestram (King Charles the 
Bald),. liberam illis ac regularem electionem obtinere satagerem .. .”; the 
delegates are described as coming to the archbishop “secundum regularem 
morem,” the chronology indicates that though Bishop Erpuin died (or, possibly, 
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hand of a suffragan bishop who is asked to accompany the delegates 
to the royal presence.® If we may judge from one of Hincmar’s extant 
petitions of June, 872, on behalf of the See of Senlis, the metropolitan 
therein informs the crown of the diocesan vacancy, notes the need for 
observing canonical requirements in the making of the new bishop, 
and requests the king’s consent to a free election. Practically, what is 
asked of the monarch is that he name one of the bishops of the province 
to serve as visitor to the widowed diocese, upon which visitor the 
archbishop will then confer canonical responsibility for the carrying 
through of a proper election.’ 


Should question arise as to the willingness of the ruler to agree 
to a free election, the metropolitan may find himself called upon to 
enlist the good offices of persotis influential at court. Then, too, he 
may deem it wise to have the bereaved bishopric approach the crown 
not merely through the archbishop but also per litteras et legatos 
suos.® Such a marshalling of forces bears witness enough to the 
importance placed by the Archbishop of Rheims upon the winning of 
royal consent to free and canonical election.® 


notice of his death first reached Hincmar) on June 6, 872, the diocesan delegates 
were at Hincmar’s door by 7 a.m. of the following day. 

6 Thus Bishop Berno of Chalons was requested by Hincmar in late 879 to 
accompany the delegates of Noyon to Kings Louis III and Carloman and 
“eisdem regibus litteras huius domni Hincmari relegat et intelligere faciat et 
pro hac causa tam apud reges quam apud palatinos secundum ministerium suum 
intercedere satagat,” Flodoard, Hist. Rem. eccl., III, 23 (MGH, SS, XIII, 533). 

7 Epist. XLVII (PL 126, 267-268), of June, 872. Two other petitions (both 
for an election at Beauvais) are also extant: one is a fragment dating from 
April, 881, composed by the Council of Fismes (PL 126, 110BC), the other 
Hincmar’s own epistle of the following June (tbid., 110-117). They are not 
typical examples, however, for they arise only after the bishops of the province 
have declared Beauvais’ right to conduct its own election forfeit. 

8 See the summary of Hincmar’s correspondence in Flodoard, Hist. Rem. eccl., 
III, 28 (MGH, SS, XIII, 554). Digests of the Archbishop’s appeals to Queen 
Ermentrude for an election at Beauvais in 845, to Archchaplain Hilduin and 
Bishop Pardulus of Laon for one at Thérouanne in 856, to Archbishop Gunthar 
of Cologne for one at Cambrai in 862, are reprinted from Flodoard as Hincmar’s 
Epistles 5, 92, 93 and 152 (MGH, Epistolae [Epist.], VIII, pp. 2, 42, 43, 119). 
In addition, Flodoard also notes Hincmar’s appeals to Abbot Hugh of Tours 
and to Bishop Berno of Chalons for the election at Noyon in 879 (MGH, SS, 
XIII, 533, 537). 

® The first Carolingian monarch to claim the right of authorizing a diocese 
to conduct its own episcopal election was the Emperor Louis the Pious (814- 
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It is quite possible that Hincmar never pondered fully all that was 
involved in his recognition of the monarch’s right to authorize the 
holding of an episcopal election.’*° But he did deny categorically, at 
least toward the close of his episcopate, that the right of the sovereign 
extended as far as the naming of a candidate of his own to a vacant 
bishopric.!! What the Archbishop was prepared to advise in the case 
where the crown refuses permission for a canonical election must now, 
unfortunately, be reconstructed from the bare summaries provided in 
Flodoard’s Historia Remensis ecclesiae of the documents in just such 
a situation involving the suffragan See of Noyon toward the end of 
879. The reconstruction, and a suggested chronology, may be left for 
a subsequent essay. What is to the point here is that over the opposi- 
tion of Kings Louis III and Carloman, Hincemar arranged a canoni- 
cal election whose elect, Bishop Hetilo, was still functioning at Noyon 
as late as 902. 


840); the first clear recognition of the claim is supplied in the election of 
Aldricus to Sens in 828, cf. G. Weise, Kdénigtum und Bischofswahl im friainkischen 
und deutschen Reich (Gottingen, 1912), pp. 19, 27. As early as the sixth cen- 
tury, however, there are multiplied instances of Merovingian kings either 
bestowing bishoprics or demanding that bishops-elect secure a royal praeceptio 
before assuming office; cf. H. G. J. Beck, The Pastoral Care of Souls in South- 
East France during the Sixth Century (Rome, 1950), pp. 20-21. The Council 
of Orleans in 549, canon 10 (MGH, Concilia, I, 103), had legislated that bishops 
be made: “cum voluntate regis iuxta electionem cleri ac plebis.” 


10 Ehrenforth, “Hinkmar von Rheims und Ludwig III von Westfranken,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte [ZKG], 44 (1925), 73, rightly remarks that 
once such a royal right is admitted: “denn ist dieses nicht nur eine blosse Form, 
so schliesst es notwendig in sich die Moeglichkeit auch der Ablehnung einer 
freien Wahl und gibt daher dem erstgenannten Gang seine Berechtigung.” 

11 Epist. XIX, to King Louis III, June, 881 (PL 126, 111C): “Nam si quod 
a quibusdam dicitur, ut audivi, quando petitam apud vos electionem conceditis, 
illum debent episcopi et clerus ac plebs eligere, quem vos vultis et quem jubetis 
(quae non est divinae legis electio, sed humanae potestatis extorsio), si ita 
est . . . ille malignus spiritus . . . in aures vestras haec sibilat”; “. . . sicut et 
leges et regulae dicunt, in electione episcopi assensio regis sit, non electio” 
(112B). The one exception to this general position assumed by Hincmar, e.g., 
a canon of the Synod of Diedenhofen (October, 844) re-enacted by Hincmar 
and his colleagues as canon 8 of the Council of Meaux, June, 845 (GH, 
Capit., II, 399), which speaks of a diocese getting its bishop “regulariter desig- 
natus” by the king—should not be stressed too much, for it reflects an unsettled 
state of affairs following the open strife within the royal family in the 840’s. 
Cf. Weise, Kénigtum und Bischofswahl, p. 45. 
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In those instances where all goes smoothly, and the monarch 
readily accedes to the holding of an episcopal election,’* the royal 
consent is expressed, as we have seen, in the naming of one of the 
bishops of the province as visitor for the election-to-be. Upon noti- 
fication of this nomination, the metropolitan takes the next step and 
issues letters of his own, conferring upon the nominee canonical 
authority wherewith to discharge his functions. Thus the bishop- 
visitor is at once the appointee of the crown and the delegate of the 
provincial archbishop." 

Two of Hincmar’s letters of delegation to the bishop-visitor sug- 
gest that a standard form was followed in outlining the role of that 
prelate: he is to proceed at once to the widowed diocese, summon the 
electors and instruct them on the essentials of a valid election, preside 
over the election and, upon its completion, bring the elect to the metro- 
politan for acceptance.'* It is probable, too, that if the visitor was 
appointed in time, he conducted the funeral of the late bishop and 


supervised the drawing up of a list detailing the property of the 
diocese.?® 


12 A formula of the Emperor Charles III (881-887), giving royal consent to 
the canonical election of a bishop, appears in MGH, Formulae Merowingici et 
Karolini aevi, 395-396; cf. 392. It is not, however, devised for a specific election 
but rather grants the electoral privilege to a diocese in perpetuity. 

13 Epist. XLVII, to King Charles the Bald, for an election at Senlis, June, 
872 (PL 126, 268AB): “. .. dignetur mihi dominatio vestra litteris suis signi- 
ficare quem vultis de coepiscopis nostris, ut ei ex more litteras canonicas dirigam, 
et visitatoris officio fungens in eadem ecclesia electionem canonicam faciat.” 
Express mention of the metropolitan’s authorization of the visitor appears in 
two documents for an election at Cambrai in August-November, 879 (E pists. 
XLVIII; L; PL 126, 268D ; 269D), as well as in two for an election at Beauvais 
in February, 881 (Epists. XXXIX; XLIX; PL 126, 259A; 269B); in the 
second of these Beauvais documents there is also reference to royal consent to 
3ishop Hadebert’s functioning as visitor. Ehrenforth, ZKG, 44 (1925), 77/78, 
regards the Beauvais materials as marking an innovation whereby Hincmar 
claims to constitute the visitor as his own delegate. But the ex more of the 
Senlis epistle, dating from 872, shows clearly that long before 881 Hincmar was 
accustomed to look upon the bishop-visitor as the delegate of his metropolitan. 

14Cf, Epist. XLVIII (PL 126, 268-269), to Bishop Hedenulph of Laon to 
act as visitor at Cambrai, August-November, 879; and Epist. XLIX (ibid., 
269BC), to Bishop Hadebert of Senlis to supervise an election at Beauvais, 
February, 881. 

15 P. Imbart de la Tour, Les élections épiscopales dans l’église de France du 
9. au 12. siécle (Paris, 1891), p. 6. 
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Apparently at much the same time as his commissioning the 
bishop-visitor, the metropolitan writes also to the clergy and people 
of the widowed diocese, explains the requirements for a canonical 
election and points out that it is clergy and people who must make 
the selection of the new prelate, but that this may only be done in the 
presence of the bishop-visitor who has been assigned the diocese. Thus 
the actual mechanism of election is placed in the hands of the bishop- 
visitor and the local electors.’® 

The visitor has already been introduced but the electors have yet 
to be noted. Here and there, indeed, in the writings of the Archbishop 
of Rheims there are phrases suggesting that he thinks of bishops as 
the electors of their colleagues. Thus, he speaks of his own predeces- 
sor St. Remy (late fifth century) as “elected by the bishops of the 
Rheims province and by the clergy and the people,”’* while a letter 
of June, 881, which demands a canonical election for Beauvais, asserts 
that both the election and the consecration of a prelate pertain to the 
episcopate. Moreover, it quotes the Synod of Fismes (April, 881) in 
a request that the crown authorize the bishops of the dioceses neigh- 
boring upon Beauvais to select its incumbent-to-be."* 

Admittedly, Fismes does contend that the Beauvais election per- 
tains of right to the hierarchy, but it deals, as will be shown in a sub- 
sequent essay, with a special situation which followed upon the dio- 
cese’s own right to elect having been declared forfeit because of the 
unworthiness of its several candidates. Apart from so peculiar a case, 
it is sufficiently clear that Hincmar conceives of the electoral com- 
petence of the hierarchy as consisting in the examination and approval 
of a candidate already chosen for a see, rather than in the making of 
the choice itself." In the normal instance, surely, the Archbishop of 


16 Hincmar’s instructions to the electors of Beauvais, February, 881, appear 
as his Epist. XXXIX (PL 126, 258-261); to the electors of Cambrai, Aug 
November, 879, as Epist. L (ibid., 269-270). 

17 Vita Remigii, 30 (MGH, Scriptores rerum Merovingicarum [SSrerMer], 


III, 327) : “ab episcopis provinciae Remensis et clero ac populo electus.” 


ist 


18 Epist. XIX (PL 126, 112B): “in episcoporum vero exsecutione sit electio 
sicut et ordinatio” ; the passage from Fismes is reproduced at 110BC 

19 The ideal is thus summed up by Hincmar, De ordine palatii, 9 (MGH, 
Capit., II, 520): “consensu eius (the king’s), electione cleri ac plebis et 
approbatione episcoporum provinciae quisque ad ecclesiasticum regimen absque 
ulla venalitate provehi debet”; Imbart de la Tour, Elections épiscopales, has 
rightly noted that Hincmar regards this episcopal examination and approval 
as itself a veritable election (p. 65). 
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Rheims maintains that the electors of bishops are not the prelates 
of the province immediately but the clergy and people of the diocese 
concerned.” 


Among the clergy participating in the electoral privilege, Hincmar 
makes reference not only to the clerics of the diocesan seat, but to 
delegates from all the monasteries within the limits of the bishopric 
and to representatives of the priests in the rural parishes who bring 
with them (as do the monastic delegates) the proxies of those they 
represent. Counted also among the clerical electors are those priests 


spoken of as primores parochiae who include, no doubt, the canons of 
the collegiate churches and the deans and archdeacons who func- 
tioned under the late bishop.” 


The Archbishop of Rheims’ instructions to dioceses about to choose 
a bishop make it clear that layfolk, too, are true electors.** The time- 


20 This is explicitly recognized in Epist. XXXIII, May-June, 882 (PL 126, 
245D) : “Qualiter autem et quo ordine quisque . . . ad regimen sanctae ecclesiae 
accedere ac provehi debeat, sacri canones patenter ostendunt, videlicet, ut 
operam dante interventore constituto (=the bishop-visitor) ... et a clero et a 
plebe, secundum apostolicam et canonicam formam, eligatur futurus episcopus 
...” This is particularly significant as an indication of Hincmar’s mind since 
it is directed to hierarchy, clergy and laity of his own province, For other 
explicit statements, cf. the text in the preceding note, and the tract Quae exsequi 
debeat episcopus (PL 125, 1091AB) wherein Hincmar cites a capitulary which 
he attributes to Charlemagne (though it belongs to Louis the Pious in 818/819 
A.D.) which gives the sovereign’s consent to the making of a bishop “per 
electionem cleri et populi . . . de propria diocesi” (cf. MGH, Capit., I, 276, n. 
2: 387/388; 405, n. 78). 

21 Epist. XLVIIT (PL 126, 268D-269A) : “Quae electio non tantum a civitatis 
clericis erit agenda, verum et de omnibus monasteriis ipsius parochiae 
(=diocese), et de rusticanarum parochiarum presbyteris, occurrant vicarii, 
commorantium secum concordia vota ferentes”; according to Epist. XXIX 
(tbid., 186D), the electoral document bears the “confirmationes cleri et legatorum 
singulorum monasteriorum, et primorum presbyterorum parochiae.” The exist- 
ence of deans and archdeacons appears from Hincmar’s Capitula of 852 and 877 
(PL 125, 777, 799); canons of St. Mary’s, St. Theodoric’s, and St. Basolus, 
Rheims, are mentioned in the Excusatio Remensium of 882/883 (Labbe-Cossart, 
Sacrosancta concilia, VIII, 1871-1872). That minor clerics as well as priests 
took part in the election is seen from the anonymous Allocutio edited in Labbe- 
Cossart, VIII, 1873E. 

22 Cf. the salutation in the instructions to Beauvais, February, 881, and to 
Cambrai, August-November 879 (Epists. XXXIX, L; PL 126, 258D, 269C): 
“clero et plebi in parochia . . . consistenti.” Hincmar’s testimonial to the con- 
secration of Bishop Hedenulph of Laon in 877 (Epist. LII; ibid., 271A) employs 
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honored phrase: ab omnibus debet eligi, cui debet ab omnibus obediri, 
does find place in the vocabulary of the Archbishop, but lest the 
modern student be inclined to take that as sufficient evidence for uni- 
versal suffrage in the making of ninth-century bishops, it may be wise 
to note that Hincmar offers the principle directly to justify the 
presence of laici nobiles ac cives in the electoral assembly.** All in all, 
there are grounds for thinking that it was the influential local laity 
—the arms-bearing class—which was, for practical purposes, the lay 
electorate.** 

3ut while clergy and laity possess the necessary competence to select 
their own bishop, canonically they may not exercise their franchise 
except in the presence of the visitor assigned them.”° Thus, it is only 
with the arrival of this prelate that the electoral process is validly set 
in motion. 


It is the task of the visitor to bring the electors together, normally 
in the diocesan cathedral, and (sometimes, at least) under the eye 
of a royal missus dispatched to keep order.*® He has the obligation of 


the formula: “clero, ordini et plebi,” in accord with the ancient usage followed, 
for instance, in the Liber diurnus romanorum pontificum (ed. Th. von Sickel, 
1889, formulae 6, 8, pp. 5, 7). 

23 Epist. XLVIII (PL 126, 268D-269A): “Quae electio non tantum a 
civitatis clericis erit agenda . . . sed et laici nobiles ac cives adesse debebunt, 
quoniam ab omnibus debet eligi cui debet ab omnibus obediri.” Epist. XLVII 
(ibid., 267D): “ab omnibus ecclesiae ipsius alumnis valeat eligi, cui debeat ab 
omnibus obediri.” The principle had long since been expressed by Pope Leo 
the Great, Epist. X (PL 54, 634A): “qui praefuturus est omnibus, ab omnibus 
eligatur.” 

*4It is significant that the only laymen to sign the so-called Excusatio 
Remensium (Labbe-Cossart, VIII, 1871-1872), drawn up shortly after Hincmar’s 
death to explain that the Rheims electorate had not chosen a bishop, are the 
vasalli. For vassallus as a term describing those who bear arms, cf. Charles E. 
Odegaard, Vassi and Fideles in the Carolingian Empire (Harvard University 
Press, 1945), pp. 18-24. 

25 Cf. Hincmar’s instructions to the electors of Beauvais in Epist. XXXIX 
(PL 126, 259A): “. . . auctoritatem divinitus promulgatam intimare satagimus: 
primo scilicet, ut decretum sine visitatoris praesentia nemo conficiat”; and his 
complaint concerning an irregular election at Beauvais, April-May, 881, in 
Epist. XIX (tbid., 114D): “. . . nunc contra regulas et leges sine visitatore 
praesumpserunt electionem.” 

26 It appears from Epist. LI (PL 126, 270D) that the Laon election of March 
28, 876, was held in the local cathedral of St. Mary. Pope John VIII, Epist. to 
Hincmar, January 5, 876 (MGH, Epist., VII, 317), had prescribed that this 
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apprising the electorate of the canonical requirements which must be 
met in the naming of a bishop and of the qualities which must be 
possessed by candidates for the office. To this end, he may find it 
advisable to read to the assembled electorate a document covering 
these points (known as the forma electionis) with which he has been 
provided by the metropolitan.27 Along with the reading of the forma 
(or, possibly, in its stead), the visitor may employ an exhortation 
of his own which sketches the kind of life expected of a prelate, warns 
the electors to beware an unworthy choice and lists the consequences 
attending such a selection, and, finally, sets aside a period of fast and 
supplication for the success of the election.2* No doubt, too, great 
emphasis is laid upon the need of avoiding the evil of simony: neither 
the prestige of a man’s relatives, nor the support of the mighty, nor 
gifts of any sort, the electors are told, may legitimately enter their 
consideration of a candidate.”® 


‘ 


election be held in the presence of an imperial missus, “sine saecularium 


strepitu”; cf. Imbart de la Tour, Elections épiscopales, pp. 5-6 

27 Cf. the instruction to Bishop Hedenulph of Laon, visitor for an election 
at Cambrai, August-November, 879, in Epist. XLVIII (PL 126, 268D): 
“Formam autem electionis, qualiter et qualem eligere debeant, tuae dilectioni 
transmitto, quam publice coram omnibus tua solertia relegi faciat, ne de ignor- 
antia se quilibet excusare praevaleat.” That the forma might be read frequently 
appears from Hincmar’s commission to Bishop Adalbern as visitor for Noyon- 
Tournai in late 879, noted by Flodoard, Hist. Rem. eccl., III, 23 (MGH, SS, 
XIII, 533). Ehrenforth, ZKG, 44 (1925), 77, seems strangely to have inter- 
preted this forma as a justification by Hincmar of his having named Adalbern 
visitor. 

28 A pattern allocutio, dating from the reign of Louis the Pious (and believed 
by Weise, Kénigtum und Bischofswahl, p. 27, to belong to c. 828 A.D.), is given 
in MGH, Formulae Merowingici et Karolini aevi, 549-552, as well as in Labbe- 
Cossart, VIII, 1872-1874. Hincmar’s own instructions to the electorate of 
Beauvais in February, 881, (Epist. XXXIX; PL 126, 258D) mention “jejuniis 
et litaniarum obsecrationibus” as preliminaries to the election. 

29 De ordine palatiu, 9 (MGH, Capit., II, 521): “. . . nullius rei intuitu eligatur 
episcopus, nisi Dei solius, id est non pro aliquo munere dationis nec pro aliquo 
obsequio humano vel propinquitate consanguinitatis seu amicitia vel servitio 
temporali aut aliqua occasione, quae contraria esse possit veritati aut divinae 
auctoritati”; cf. Epist. XXXIX (PL 126, 259D), where much the same listing 
occurs under the general caution: “ante omnia autem cavete in electione ponti- 
ficis malum simoniacae haereseos.” The concept of simony as heresy may have 
been derived directly from Pope Gregory I, Homily XVII (PL 76, 1145C), 
which Hinemar cites in his De ecclestis et capellis (ed. Gundlach, Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte, X [1889], 138). A no longer extant letter of 855-858 
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We are no longer in possession of a forma electionis issued by the 
Archbishop of Rheims. Still we can get an adequate picture of what 
he demanded as qualifications for bishops-to-be from his instructions 
forwarded to the electors of Beauvais in February, 881.*° In sum, he 
required that the candidate be either a priest or a deacon,*' and, if 
at all possible, from the local diocese, though whether he be a monk 
or what we would call today a secular priest makes little difference. 
Should a suitable aspirant be wanting in the home diocese, Hincmar 
permits the electors to look elsewhere, though he desires preference 
to be shown clerics of the province rather than to those subject to 
some other metropolitan. However, if the choice does fall upon a 
cleric from another diocese, the elect must be able to secure canonical 
consent from his own ordinary.** 


A good proportion of the qualifications for prelates laid down in 
the Beauvais instructions are negative in character : the candidate may 
be neither a serf nor one who has lost his freedom, neither a layman 
nor a cleric recently tonsured or having risen through the various 
grades of the clericate without due regard for the interstices. Neither 
soldiers nor prosecutors, neither financial agents (still subject to an 
accounting for their administration), nor those who have undergone 


public penance for crimes may stand for bishoprics. There is no 
place for the twice-married, nor for those who have married widows, 
nor for those who have kept concubines. One may not be considered 


or 875-876, digested in Flodoard, Hist. Rem. eccl., III, 24 (MGH, SS, XIII, 
536), reveals Hincmar’s motive in reproving simony: “quia proficere in ecclesias- 
tico gradu non poterit qui ad hoc ut fiat hereticus promovetur.” 

30 Epist. XXXIX (PL 126, 259-260). 

31 “de ecclesia vestra . . . de diaconibus vel presbyteris eligatis vobis . 
consecrandum episcopum”; though it is noteworthy that the Archbishop cites 
and comments, in his De praedestinatione (PL 125, 383 ff.), upon the seventh 
canon of Valence, in 855, without dissenting from its prescription that a bishop 
is to be sought “aut in clero aut in populo.” The conciliar decree, as given in 
Labbe-Cossart, VIII, 138, lacks the aut in populo. 

32 That verbal permission of the ordinary sufficed appears from the E.rami- 
natio Willeberti (Labbe-Cossart, VIII, 1881A), carried out by Hincmar at 
Kiersy on December 3, 868. In Hincmar’s own case, since prior to his election 
he was a monk of St. Denys, Paris, canonical consent had been required from 
Abbot Louis of St. Denys, Bishop Erchenrad of Paris, and Archbishop Wenilo 
of Sens (metropolitan of Paris) ; cf. his Epist. to the Synod of Soissons (MGH, 
Epist., VIII, 180). That others besides Hincmar disliked the choice of non- 
local candidates can be seen in Pope Nicholas I, Epist. to Archbp. Egilo of Sens, 


865-66 A.D. (MGH, Epist., VI, 644). 
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for a see if he is unlettered or unorthodox or deformed or mutilated. 
The same holds true for a cleric who has engaged in trade, for one 
who has become infamis through wrong-doing, for one who has been 
subject to diabolical possession. Illegitimate birth, too, stands as an 
impediment.** 


On the positive side, since a shepherd is expected to be a guide to 
his flock, supplying both its temporal and spiritual needs, the episcopal 
aspirant must be a man of upright life and of learning sufficient to 
fulfill the obligations of his ministry. In the view of the Archbishop 
of Rheims, it is a candidate’s personal and intellectual eminence—qui 
merito vitae et scientiae doctrina . . . praeesse valeat—which alone 
qualifies him to stand for a bishopric.** 


There is, of course, nothing new about such requirements. Hincmar 
himself hints at the source of the positive qualifications upon which 
he insists.*° The regulation giving preference to a local cleric, but 
permitting the choice of an outside candidate if there is no one suit- 
able at home, can be found as early as the days of Pope Celestine.** 
The Archbishop mentions the decretals of specific Roman pontiffs as 
determining the other episcopal requirements.** Perusal of these 


33 While the Beauvais instruction excludes “eum cui nulla natalium 
dignitas suffragetur,” Hincmar does not censure the (legendary?) Bishop 
Latro of Laon who was said to have been conceived after his father, Genebaud, 
had become Bishop of Laon, cf. Vita Remigii, 16 (MGH, SSrerMer., III, 301, 
305). 

84 The phrase occurs in Epists. XX XIX and L (PL 126, 259C, 270A). How 
essential was this requirement appears from Epist. XIX (ibid., 116C) : “neminem 
recipio, nisi qui vita et moribus, et scientiae catholicae doctrina, per claves 
ecclesiae ad hoc episcopale ministerium accedit.” From Vita Remigii, 3 (MGH, 
SSrerMer., U1, 263), it may be gathered that the Archbishop was willing to 
waive the canonical age of thirty in the case of an episcopal candidate outstand- 
ing both as to character and learning. 

35 The Beauvais instruction notes (PL 126, 259C) that the candidate “sacris 
canonibus praecipue capitulo Carthaginensis concilii: Qualis debeat ordinari 
episcopus, non debeat obviare.” This Carthage capitulum is actually the pro- 
logue to the Statuta ecclesiae antiqua (ed. G. Morin, S. Caesarii episcopi Arela- 
tensis opera omnia [Maredsous, 1942], II, 90-91). Modern scholarship suggests 
that the Statuta are Gallic (Arlesian?) in origin and belong to the late fifth 
century; cf. Beck, Pastoral Care of Souls, pp. xxxi-xxxii. 

36 Celestine, Epist. to the Bishops of Vienne and Narbonne, July 26, 428 (PL 
50, 434). 

37“. | . et a decretis patrum, Siricii videlicet, Innocentii, Coelestini, Leonis, 
Gelasii atque Gregorii . . . non valeat quoquomodo discrepare” (PL 126, 259C). 
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papal texts reveals a complete listing of the negative qualifications 
which parallel those appearing in the instruction to the electors of 
Beauvais.*® 


And yet, with all his insistence upon canonical requirements, Hinc- 
mar is realist enough to recognize that factors other than personal 
qualities may, and do, determine the choice of a bishop. Thus, he sees 
clearly that clerics engaged in the royal service, or having the favor 
of the crown, stand an especially good chance of attaining to the 
episcopate. So it is that in reprimanding the palace clergy in Feb- 
ruary, 859, upon the excesses committed by their dependents (north- 
ern France was then in turmoil, for just the month before, King 
Charles the Bald had checked the invasion of his brother, Louis the 
German, and had driven him back over Charles’ frontier ) °° the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims takes it for granted that they—the palatine clergy— 
will someday be put forward as candidates for sees.*° It may be said, 
of course, that he disliked having this royal factor enter into episcopal 
elections, and that he so expressed himself at the close of his life.* 
Yet it is not without significance that earlier in his episcopate (in 
859-860, at about the time of his letter to the royal clergy), when 


38 Cf. Siricius, Epist. to Himerius of Tarragona, February 10, 385 (PL 13, 
1141, 1145), and Epist. to Various Bishops (ibid., 1165, 1166); Innocent I, 
Epist. to Victricius of Rouen, February 15, 404 (PL 20, 472, 474, 478), and 
Epist. to the Synod of Toledo, ca. 404 (ibid., 492-493) ; Celestine I, Epist. to 
the Hierarchy of Vienne and Narbonne, July 26, 428 (PL 50, 433, 435); Leo I, 
Epist. to the Bishops of Mauritania, ca. 445 (PL 54, 649/652), and Epist. to 
Anastasius of Thessalonica, ca. 446 (ibid., 672) ; Gelasius I, Epist. to the Bishops 
of Lucania, Bruttium, and Sicily, March 11, 494 (ed. A. Thiel, Epistolae 
romanorum pontificum genuinae [Brunsberg, 1867], I, 364, 370/3, 375); 
Gregory I, Register, II, 37, July, 592 (MGH; Epist., I, 133). 

39 Cf. Annales Bertiniani, A.D. 859 (ed. G. Waitz, in Scriptores rerum Ger- 
manicarum in usum scholarum, p. 51). 

40 Epist. to the Palatine Clergy (MGH, Epist., VIII, 67): “Domino etiam 
nostro regi et amabiliores et venerabiliores eritis, et securius vos ille ecclesiis 
praeficere, quando locus evenerit, et nos vos audacius et amabilius nutu Dei et 
ipsius domni nostri favore ordinare valebimus.” Of Willebert, whom Hincmar 
consecrated Bishop of Chalons in December, 868, it is expressly noted (Labbe- 
Cossart, VIII, 1879B) that he had been a priest in the royal service. 

41 Flodoard, Historia Rem. eccl., III, 24 (MGH, SS, XIII, 537) thus digests 
Hincmar’s letter to Abbot Hugh of Tours on the Noyon election of 879: “quod 
non episcopi de palatio precipiantur eligi, sed de propria qualibet ecclesia, et 
quod de ordinando episcopo, non regis vel palatinorum debet esse commendatio, 
sed cleri et plebis electio et metropolitani in electione diiudicatio, deinde terreni 
principis consensio . . .” 
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asked by Charles the Bald to comment upon the decisions of the 
Valence synod of 855, the Archbishop produced a running com- 
mentary upon the council’s seventh canon without so much as demur- 
ring at the recognition the canon extends to the crown’s presenting 
clerics in its service as candidates for bishoprics. Provided the vita et 
scientia of such nominees could stand the scrutiny of the bishops of 
the province, as the canon specified, Hincmar seemed, at that period, 
quite willing to accept them.* 


Once the qualifications required of episcopal candidates have been 
explained to the electorate, the bishop-visitor goes forward with the 
election. The sum of his task is to see to it that the clergy and people 
agree unanimously upon a suitable aspirant.** Unfortunately, the 
Archbishop of Rheims tells us nothing of the mechanism whereby 
aspirants are presented to the electorate. Contemporary formulae, 
however, suggest that the initiative in nominating lay with the priest 
electors, while the lesser clergy and the laity seem to have been 
expected to follow their lead.** If we may judge from the methods 
used at Narbonne in 885, at the election of Bishop Theodard, the 
visitor calls upon the assembled electors to take counsel with one 
another and then to speak out individually—ore proprio quisque 
illico personaret, capto simul suorum consultu—if they are of the 
opinion that a qualified candidate is to be found within the diocese. 
With the naming of an aspirant (in this case, Theodard’s is the only 
candidacy put forward), the visitor inquires whether any present have 


42 Cf. Hincmar’s discussion in De praedestinatione, XXXVI (PL 125, 383- 
387). Valence’s seventh canon (Labbe-Cossart, VIII, 138-139), the text of 
which appears in the discussion, provides for free episcopal elections authorized 
by the crown, but proceeds: “si a servitio piorum principum nostrorum aliquis 
clericorum venerit, ut alicui civitati praeponatur episcopus, timore casto sollicite 
examinetur, primum cujus vitae sit, deinde cujus scientiae . . .”; Weise, 
Kénigtum und Bischofswahl, 46-50, rightly sees both the canon and Hincmar’s 
comments as the recognition of a royal right to authorize episcopal elections, 
though Ehrenforth, ZKG, 44 (1925), 74, goes too far in regarding this discussion 
as a defense of the Ernennungspraxis of King Charles the Bald. Hincmar does 
not censure the practice, neither does he justify it. 

43 Cf, the instructions issued to Bishop Hedenulph, visitor for Cambrai in 879, 
Epist. XLVIII (PL 126, 269A): “si post lectionem formae electionis .. . 
concordes omnes in quamcumque regularem personam inveneris, moneas eos 
decretum canonicum ab eis fieri . . .” 

44 Cf. the visitor’s allocution, MGH, Formulae Merowingici et Karolini aevi, 
550-551, which speaks to the priests as having potestas eligendi, to the lesser 
clergy as vestris prioribus obedientes, and to the laity as consentientes. 
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objections to the nominee. Should none be registered, the visitor, 
apparently satisfied as to the aspirant’s qualifications, then gives his 
own consent to the election.*® 

There were, of course, occasions when several candidates were put 
forward. Then it devolved upon the visitor’s diplomatic ability finally 
to secure unanimous consent to one of the nominees. Where this 
proved impossible, the visitor was justified in certifying an election 
as valid, provided he judged that one candidate had the support of 
many and the more important of the electors.*® Admittedly, this is not 
the same thing as requiring a clear majority for the successful candi- 
date. Into this formula fits the quality as well as the quantity of the 
support. How, practically, a decision was reached that sufficient of the 
meliores stood with one aspirant to elect him, the modern mind finds 
baffling. But, apparently, it was not regarded as beyond solution by 
the Archbishop of Rheims. 

Where the visitor is satisfied as to the choice of the electors, he 
directs that a document bearing witness to the result—the decretum 
canonicum—be prepared, of parchment large enough to provide space 
for the signatures of those who have taken part in the election.** 
Even though there may have been opposition to the elect during the 


course of the proceedings, the decretum is, nonetheless, drawn up in 
the name of the entire diocese, for it witnesses to the elect’s having 
been accepted by all the faithful. It had long since been required that 
the decretum be executed in the presence of the visitor.** No doubt, 


45 Vita Theodardi Narbonensis, 21, 22 (Acta Sanctorum [ed. 1685], May, I, 
147-148). This is not, of course, the work of Hincmar. 

46 Flodoard, Historia Rem. eccl., 111, 28 (MGH, SS, XIII, 554), records that 
Hincmar instructed the dioceses of his province that a canonical bishop, “con- 
corditer ab omnibus vel utiliter a pluribus ac melioribus eligeretur.” 

47 Epist. XXIX (PL 126, 186D) : “mitto .. . exemplar decreti, quod in ampla 
pergamena debet scribi, ut confirmationes cleri et legatorum singulorum monas- 
teriorum, et primorum presbyterorum parochiae ac plebis ibi valeant scribi” ; 
Epist. L (ibid., 270A): “de cujus electione decretum canonicum unanimi voto 
agere, et sigillatim omnium vestrum manibus in praesentia hujus visitatoris 
vestri roborare satagite.” The Vita Theodardi, 22 (AA, SS, May, I, 148), 
notes that the decretum for the Narbonne election of 885 was signed by two 
episcopal visitors, by four archdeacons, five abbots, ninety-five priests and a 
large number of laymen. 

48 Epist. XXXIX (PL 126, 259A) : “decretum sine visitatoris praesentia nemo 
conficiat, cujus testimonio clericorum ac civium possit unanimitas declarari” ; 
the phrase is copied from Pope Symmachus, Epist. to Caesarius of Arles, 


November 6, 513 (Morin, Opera S. Caesarii, II, 11). 
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standardized forms were in use which testified to the choice of the 
elect by clergy and people, noted his possession of the canonical quali- 
fications, and requested his consecration by metropolitan and pro- 
vincial hierarchy.” 

Once the decretum is signed by the electors, it becomes the duty of 
the visitor, or his deputy, to bring the document to the metropolitan 
for his inspection.” Imbart de la Tour gives the impression that, 
normally, the archbishop-metropolitan was content simply with exam- 
ining the decretum and with satisfying himself as to the regularity of 
the election. ““Parfois,” he notes, however, “cette ambassade amenait 
avec elle son elu.”®! Certainly, three texts of the Archbishop of Rheims 
specify that not only the document, but a delegation of the electors 
and the elect himself be brought to the metropolitan for examination.®” 
We cannot, indeed, demonstrate that through all the thirty-seven years 
of his episcopate, Hincmar insisted that his suffragans-elect be brought 
to him immediately after their election. But such insistence can, at 
least, be shown for the close of his pontificate.®* Certainly, in this 


49 What commonly passes for the decretum drawn up at Laon on March 28, 
876, on behalf of the elect Hedenulph, appears as Hincmar’s Epist. LI (PL 
126, 270); it agrees in all essentials with a document executed at Sens for the 
elect Ansegis on June 27, 871 (Labbe-Cossart, VIII, 1876-1877) and provides 
the form for MGH, Formulae Merowingici et Karolini aevi, 553-554. However, 
Andrieu, “Le sacre épiscopal d’aprés Hincmar de Reims,” Revue d’histoire 
ecclésiastique, 48 (1953), 26 n., has suggested, with some probability, that this 
is in reality a petitio supplex made out by the diocesan electors as a covering 
letter for the decretum. At all events, the exemplar decreti, of note 47, shows the 
decretum to have been standardized. 

50 Epist. XLVII (PL 126, 268B): “. . . visitatoris officio fungens . . 
electionem canonicam faciat, et aut per se, aut per litteras suas, vicario suo 
deferente, eamdem electionem, cum decreto canonico singulorum manibus 
roborato, ad me referat.” 

51 Imbart de la Tour, Elections épiscopales, pp. 21-22; Ehrenforth, ZKG, 44 
(1925), 72, is also of the opinion that normally the metropolitan examined only 
the decretum, 

52 Epist. XLVIII (PL 126, 269A), for Cambrai, 879: “et cum decreto 
canonico, atque cum tantis qui sufficienter omnium vice testimonium electo ferre 
possint . . . eumdem electum ad nos adducere curent”; Epist. XLIX (ibid., 
269B), to the visitor for Beauvais, 881, which repeats the above with the variant: 
“eumdem electum ad nos adducere tecum examinandum procura”; Epist. 
XXXIX (ibid., 260C), to the electors of Beauvais, 881: “hujusmodi 
electum cum visitatore vestro, praesente scilicet confratre nostro, et cum decreto 
canonico, ad humilitatis nostrae sollicitudinem examinandum adducite.” 

53 Ehrenforth, ZKG, 44 (1925), 78, regards Hincmar’s demand that the elect 
be brought to him for examination after the Beauvais election of 881 as “einen 
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latter period, the Archbishop of Rheims thought in terms of a two- 
fold examination of the elect: the first, in the presence of the visitor 
or his deputy, shortly after the election ; the second, as will be shown, 
in the presence of the bishops of the province, on the Saturday 
preceding the consecration of the bishop-to-be. 


As to the extent of this first examination we know next to nothing. 
Hincmar speaks of it as a diiudicatio. When it is done, the metro- 
politan, obviously satisfied with the candidate’s qualifications, pens a 
notification to the crown of the fact of the election and sends the elect 
to the monarch for his approval. The king’s role, as Hincmar con- 
ceives it, consists in the bestowal upon the bishop-elect of the diocesan 
property which had been in royal custody since the decease of the 
former prelate, and in issuing letters of approval of the election which 
permit the metropolitan and his suffragans to proceed with the conse- 
cration of the elect.** 





neuen und erfolgreichen Anlauf.” However, the first text in the preceding note 
suggests that the same demand was made in 879. Moreover, the evidence of 
Mabillon’s Ordo Romanus VIII (PL 78, 1001D-1002A)—now known also as 
Ordo XXXIV (ed. Michel Andrieu, Les Ordines Romani du haut moyen age 
[Louvain, 1951], III, 606-607)—indicates that well before Hincmar’s day it 
was the custom for the Pope to have his suffragans-elect as well as the decreta 
brought to him and his officials for examination. Joseph Koesters, Studien zu 
Mabillons roemischen Ordines (Muenster-i-W., 1905), pp. 18-25, assigns this 
Ordo to the sixth century; Andrieu, op. cit., ITI, 594-596, inclines towards 
dating it no later than 750 A.D., though he notes that its data on the prelimi- 
naries to episcopal consecration (here precisely under consideration) derive 
from much older sources. 

54 Epist. XLVII (PL 126, 268B), to King Charles the Bald, speaks of the 
need of notifying Hincmar of the results of the Senlis election of 872, “ut per 
me ipsa electio ad dominationis vestrae discretionem perveniat” ; what is regarded 
by the Archbishop as the proper sequence appears in a letter on the Noyon 
election of 879, digested in Flodoard, Hist. Rem. eccl., III], 24 (MGH, SS, 
XIII, 537): “. . . cleri et plebis electio et metropolitani in electione diiudicatio, 
deinde terreni principis consensio . . .” That the royal consent involves the 
king’s investing the elect with the diocesan temporalities as well as his giving 
written authorization for the consecration appears from a petition of the synod 
of Fismes, April, 881, quoted in Epist. XIX (PL 126, 110C), which requests of 
King Louis III “ut secundum ministerium vestrum res et facultates ecclesiae 

suae (the elect’s) dispositioni committatis, et cum consensu ac litteris 
vestris eum ad metropolitanum episcopum ac coepiscopos ipsius dioeceseos, qui 
eum ordinare debent, transmittatis.” The royal command for the consecration 
of the bishop-elect appears in MGH, Formulae Merow. et Karol. aevi, p. 46, 
n. 6; p. 119, n. 13. In Hinemar’s own case, as archbishop-elect, the consent of 
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It would be instructive to have in extenso the Archbishop’s view 
as to what is to be done when a sovereign refuses to approve a prelate 
canonically elected and already approved by his metropolitan. Such 
an instance did occur in 879 at Noyon, but, unfortunately, we have 
only Flodoard’s scattered digests in the Historia Remensis ecclesiae. 
Yet enough remains to suggest, as a subsequent paper will show, that 
Hincmar censured the crown’s delay and then proceeded, possibly 
without prior royal consent, to the consecration of Bishop Hetilo. If 
Noyon be any indication of the Archbishop’s thinking, it would seem 
that he regarded the monarch’s approval as normal and desirable, but 
not as strictly essential to the making of a bishop.®® 


Hincmar’s theory makes provision for exceptional cases (such as 
those befalling at Beauvais in 860-861 and again in 881) where the 
choice of the electors designates a person who proves unfitted for the 
episcopate. In such instances, the Archbishop maintains, the local 
clergy and people forfeit their electoral privilege which then devolves 
upon the hierarchy of the ecclesiastical province wherein the diocese 
is situated.°* On these occasions, bishops become electors of bishops, 
but they are careful to secure royal permission before undertaking the 
election, and careful to obtain the acceptance of their elect by the 
clergy and laity of the diocese for which he is intended.** 


King Charles the Bald was forwarded in writing to “sanctam et apostolicam, 
omnium scilicet ecclesarum matrem, Romanam ecclesiam,” of G. Tessier, 
Recueil des actes de Charles II le Chauve (Paris, 1952), II, 517; Charles’ 
restitution of the temporalities of Rheims to Hincmar on October 1, 845, 
appears in Tessier, Recueil, I, pp. 212-213. 

55 Ehrenforth, ZKG, 44 (1925), 79, has rightly noted that for Hincmar, once 
the metropolitan has approved the elect, “so tragt jetzt die Bestatigung durch 
den Herrscher den lediglich nachfolgenden, zustimmenden Charakter.” 

56 Epist. XXXIX (PL 126, 260CD), to the electors of Beuavais, February, 
881: “Praenoscere vos denique volo, quia si personam a sacris canonibus deviam 
scienter nobis adduxeritis, non solum ex ea pontificem non habebitis, verum etiam 
pro illicita electione, ut contemptores canonum, judicium incurretis. Sed et 
nostro ac coepiscoporum nostrorum judicio, refutate rationabiliter electione 
vestra incongrua, talem secundum Laodicenses canones studebimus eligere, qui 
vestris vitiosis voluntatibus non valeat consentire.” Canons 12, 13, Council of 
Laodicea, probably 343-381 A.D., which provide Hincmar’s justification, seem 
to have been directed against disorderly popular elections, cf. J. Hefele- 
H. LeClercq, Histoire des conciles (Paris, 1907), I, 2, 1006n. 

57 Epist. XIX (PL 126, 110BC) incorporates the request of the bishops 
assembled at Fismes in April, 881, for King Louis III’s authorization of such 
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For other complications which may arise in the making of a suffra- 
gan bishop, Hincmar provides, if not a discussion, at least an indica- 
tion of his position. In the event of a diocese’s failing to choose a 
candidate at all, the Archbishop of Rheims has to hand an excerpt 
ex sacris canonibus which directs that the metropolitan and his 
suffragans step in to make a bishop.5* Where an election ends in two 
candidates claiming the support of the electorate, Hincmar contends 
that it is the metropolitan’s prerogative to give approval to him who 
is possessed of the greater devotion and merit.®® And should a dispute 
arise between a prelate who has, for some reason, abandoned his see 
and the successor chosen to succeed him, it is the successor whom the 
Archbishop regards as the rightful pontiff.® 


Where problems have not arisen and where the elect of the diocese 
has proven acceptable to both metropolitan and crown, the proper 
procedure consists in the former, upon being apprised of the royal 
consent, addressing letters (epistolae vocatoriae) to the other bishops 
of the province, informing them of the election, setting the date and 
place for the consecration of the new prelate, and calling upon the 
bishops either to be present themselves at the ceremony or at least 


an election at Beauvais: Hincmar’s own petition to Louis concludes the letter 
(117C) : “Conveniunt ergo . . . in synodo episcopi et clerus ac plebs Belvacensis 
ecclesiae cum libero consensu vestro ... et juxta legalem ac regularem formam 
electio exsequatur et ordinatio prosequatur.” 

58 The text is cited in De coercendo raptu viduarum, appendix (PL 125, 
1036B): “Si autem ipsi (clergy and people) . . . providere sibi et eligere, 
jubente metropolitano suo, neglexerint, tunc judicio et potestate sua, electa 
apta persona, metropolitanus cum aliis episcopis ordinet et faciat episcopum 

Si tunc presbyteri aut majores civitatis non acquieverint, ut rebelles 
anathematizentur.” 

59 De ecclestis et capellis (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 10 [1889], 118) : 
“si in civitate duo ad episcopatum electi fuerint, archiepiscopi providentia is 
alteri praeponatur, qui maioribus studiis adiuvatur et meritis,” cf. Opusculum LV 
capitulorum, VI (PL 126, 311D). The phraseology is taken from Pope Leo I, 
Epist. XIV, cap. 5 (PL 54, 673): “si in aliam forte personam partium se vota 
diviserint, metropolitani judicio is alteri praeferatur qui majoribus et studiis 
juvatur et meritis.” 

60 Epist. to Pope Nicholas, July, 867 (MGH, Epist., VIII, 210): “Quodsi 
alius alio transmigrante in loco viventis est ordinatus, tamdiu vacet sacerdotii 
dignitate qui suam deseruit civitatem, quamdiu successor eius quiescat in 
Domino,” quoting the Tomus Damasi (ed. C. H. Turner, Ecclesiae occidentalis 
monumenta iuris antiquissima [Oxford, 1913], I, fase. 2, part 1, 287). 
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to express in writing their consent to the consecration.*' The interval 
between the issuing of the summons and the actual consecration date 
may well have varied considerably from case to case. Thus, in the 
special circumstances under which Willebert of Chalons was examined 
in December, 868, two full days only lay between Hincmar’s desig- 
nating the consecration-date and Willebert’s reception of the epis- 
copate,®* while with Hedenulph of Laon who, though elected on 
March 28, 876, was not consecrated until the first semester of the next 
year,®* there was a much longer period. 


Hincmar is, of course, aware that the right to consecrate the elect 
pertains to the metropolitan of the province in company with his 
suffragans.** Aware, too, that although all the provincial prelates are 
expected to participate in the consecration, the Council of Nicea (325 
A.D.) is on record as permitting a minimum of three bishops within 
a province to conduct the rite. Equally is he aware that when three 


61 Epist. XLVII (PL 126, 268BC), to King Charles the Bald, for an election 
at Senlis, probably in June, 872: “cum . . . vestrae dominationis consensum cog- 
noverimus, litteras metropolitanae auctoritatis super electionem certae personae 
ad coepiscopos Rhemorum dioceseos dirigemus, certum diem et locum eis 
designantes, quando et quo ad ordinationem ipsius electi, aut ipsi conveniant aut 
litteras sui consensus per presbyterum aut diaconum vice sua transmittant.” 
There are references (PL 126, 297A, 569BC) to Hincmar’s letter of June, 866, 
summoning his suffragan, Hincmar of Laon, to the consecration of John of 
Cambrai. A second summons, of July 13, 866 (MGH, Epist., VIII, 173; PL 
126, 569CD) reveals that John’s consecration was postponed from the 7th to the 
21st of July precisely because the younger Hincmar had neither appeared nor 
forwarded his consent to the ceremony. 

62 December 3-5, 868, cf. Examinatio Willeberti (Labbe-Cossart, VIII, 
1881B). 

63 Epist. LI (PL 126, 270D) gives the date March 28, 876, for the election; 
Epist. LIL (ibid., 276C) places the consecration of Hedenulph “anno Incar- 
nationis Dominicae 877, anno autem regni domni Caroli imperatoris xxxvii,” 
which, therefore, makes it fall before June 19 which closed Charles the Bald’s 
thirty-seventh regnal year; cf. H. Schrérs, Hinkmar, Ershischof von Reims 
(Freiburg, 1884), p. 584, n. 150. 

64 Epist. XIX (PL 126, 110C) quotes the Synod of Fismes (881): “. . . ad 
metropolitanum episcopum ac coepiscopos ipsius dioeceseos, qui eum (the elect) 
ordinare debent”; cf. also PL 126, 269B, 270C, 312A. 

65 Opusculum LV capitulorum, ii (PL 126, 297BC), citing Conc. Nicea, 325, 
c. 4: “Quia episcopum convenit maxime quidem ab omnibus qui sunt in provincia 
episcopis ordinari. Si autem hoc difficile fuerit . . . tribus tamen omnimodis in 
idipsum convenientibus, et absentibus quoque pari modo decernentibus, et per 
scripta consentientibus, tunc ordinatio celebretur,” and Conc. Antioch, 341, 
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bishops are not available within the province, the Synod of Sardica 
(343 A.D.) permits prelates from a neighboring province to make up 
the requisite minimum.® On two occasions, buttressed by this canon, 
the Archbishop had dispatched his suffragans of Rheims to take part 
in consecrations within the sister Province of Treves.® 


The fourth canon of Nicea, used by Hincmar to authorize a mini- 
mum of three bishops at an episcopal consecration, makes provision 
that prelates unable to attend the ordination of a colleague should 
express their consent in writing to the holding of the ceremony. The 
Archbishop of Rheims, therefore, insists upon the forwarding of such 
epistolae tractoriae on the part of his absent suffragans.®* Where the 
tractoria has not been received, Hincmar is prepared to issue a second 
summons to his delinquent suffragan (and to defer the consecration 
in the meantime), though there may now be the threat of discipline 
along with the reminder that the Nicene canons authorize an assem- 


c. 19: “Episcopus praeter synodum et praesentiam metropolitani nullatenus 
ordinetur.” Hincmar rightly interprets this latter as requiring an assembly of 
bishops rather than a formal synod, which distinction seems not to have been 
made by Franz Arnold, Das Didzesanrecht nach den Schriften Hinkmars von 
Rheims (Vienna, 1935), pp. 64, 66. 

66 Flodoard, Historia Rem. eccl., III, 20 (MGH, SS, XIII, 512), summarizing 
the Council of Sardica, 343, c. 6, in a sense which permits the intervention of 
bishops from neighboring provinces. Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des conciles, 1, 
778-779, has called attention to the discrepancy between the Greek and Latin 
versions of this canon. 

67 Flodoard, Historia Rem. eccl., III, 21 (ibid., 516), records Hincmar’s send- 
ing Bishops Hincmar of Laon, Odo of Beauvais, and John of Cambrai to par- 
ticipate in the consecration of Archbishop Bertulf of Trier, and his dispatching 
3ishop Willebert of Chalons to take part in the consecration of Arnald of Toul. 
L. Duchesne, Fastes épiscopaux de l’ancienne Gaule (Paris, 1915), III, 43, 66, 
places the first event in February-March, 870, the second subsequent to Novem- 
ber, 871. Since Arnulf, predecessor to Arnald of Toul, was still alive in 
November, 871, the assigning of the Toul consecration to 870-871 by J. Heyden- 
reich, Die Metropolitangewalt der Ersbischéfe von Trier (Marburg, 1938), p. 
41, is inaccurate. 

68 Epist. XLVII (PL 126, 268C) : “ad ordinationem ipsius electi aut ipsi (the 
suffragans) conveniant, aut litteras sui consensus per presbyterum aut diaconum 
vice sua transmittant”; Quae exsequi debeat episcopus (PL 125, 1087A): 
“Haec specialiter exsequi debet episcopus . . . ad ordinationem episcopi vocatus 
convenire, vel pro se presbyterum aut diaconum, cum tractoria causas suae 
impossibilitatis exponente, vel cum regulari suo consensu dirigere.” The consent 
of his absent colleagues is noted in the 877 consecration document for Hedenulph 
of Laon (PL 126, 271B). 
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blage of bishops to implement a majority decision over the opposition 
of two or three of its colleagues. 

As soon as it becomes evident to the metropolitan that all his suf- 
fragans either will be present actually or will be represented by clergy 
who carry their tractoriae, practical preparation for the consecration 
may commence. Should it happen that the bishop-elect is as yet only 
in deacon’s orders, there will be need for ordaining him to the priest- 
hood before bestowing upon him the episcopate.”” Where, or when, he 
is already a priest, the final step in the electoral process is taken by 
the assembled provincial episcopate on the Saturday preceding the 
Sunday whereon the elect is scheduled for consecration.” 


On this Saturday, in the presence of the metropolitan and his 
suffragans (and of those who can speak in the name of the diocese 
which has chosen the elect), the decretum canonicum, with its record 
of the election, is read publicly. The prelates then inquire whether 
there has actually been agreement upon one candidate as the docu- 


69 Such a second summons appears in note 61, supra. The threat of discipline 
and the justification of majority action found in Opusculum LV capitulorum, 
ii (PL 126, 297-298), and in Libellus expostulationis, iii (ibid., 569-570), are 
based upon Pope Symmachus, Epist. to Caesarius of Arles, June 11, 514 (ed. 
Morin, S. Caesarii opera omnia, II, 13): “si . . . quilibet metropolitano pontifici 
juxta canonum definitionem vocatus obtemperare noluerit, noverit subdendum 
se ... ecclesiasticae disciplinae . . .”, and upon the Council of Nicea, 325 A.D., 
c. 6 (ed. Turner, Eccl. occid. monum. iur. antiq., I, 261): “sin autem communi 
cunctorum decreto rationabili, et secundum ecclesiasticam regulam conprobato, 
duo vel tres propter contentiones proprias contradicunt, obtineat sententia 
plurimorum.” 

70 Epist. XXIX (PL 126, 186D): “si isdem electus in diaeonii gradu adhuc 
est, canonico tempore debet presbyter ordinari.” M. Andrieu, “Le sacre épis- 
copal d’aprés Hincmar de Reims,” Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, 48 (1953), 
27-28, notes that in this matter of demanding the priesthood prior to episcopal 
consecration, Hincmar has the support of canonical theory, though in practice 
deacons of the eighth and ninth centuries were sometimes advanced directly to 
the episcopate. 

71 Epist. XXIX (ibid., 186D-187A) : “Sabbato autem praecedente Dominicam, 
quando electus est ordinandus, convenire debent episcopi dioeceseos ad prin- 
cipalem ecclesiam metropolis”; a gathering on the Saturday prior to the Sunday 
consecration also appears in the sixth-century Ordo Romanus VIII (PL 78, 
1002-1003). Though Hincmar speaks of the ecclesia metropolis as the locale of 
the assembly, there is nothing to suggest that he insisted that his suffragans be 
examined at the Rheims cathedral. The one instance we have shows the Arch- 
bishop and his episcopal colleagues examining Bishop-elect Willebert of Chalons 
in the church at Kiersy on December 3, 868. 
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ment proclaims. Being assured of this, they next ask whether the 
virtues attributed to the elect by the decretum are in reality his. 
Having gotten an affirmative response, they call upon any present 
who may object to the candidate to state their reasons openly. Though 
the Archbishop of Rheims seems to have little fear that complaints 
will be raised, he does observe that the canons make provision for the 
eventuality.” 

Where objection is not made, thanks are rendered to God and 
the bishops proceed with an examination of the elect based upon the 
prescriptions of the Statuta ecclesiae antiqua (which Hincmar wrongly 
attributes to a Carthaginian synod). Upon the completion of the 
examination, if the prelates are satisfied with the result, they instruct 
the elect to make ready for his consecration on the morrow by 
commending himself to the Lord. ™ 

Just how exhaustive an examination of an elect could be is revealed 
in the transcript of the investigation of Bishop-elect Willebert of 
Chalons-sur-Marne conducted at Kiersy on December 3, 868, by 
Hincmar in the company of his suffragans, Hincmar of Laon and 
Odo of Beauvais, and of delegates who held tractoriae from the 
absent suffragans. Also present were certain other bishops from 


outside the province, no doubt because of Willebert’s prominence as a 
cleric in the service of King Charles the Bald. Strictly, this examina- 


72 Epist. XXIX (ibid., 187A) : “publice coram omnibus debet recitari decretum, 
et interrogare debent episcopi . . . Quod si aliquis quiddam illi objecerit, habetis in 
canonibus quid inde sit faciendum.” Provision is made in III Conc. Carthage, 
August, 397, canon 40 (Labbe-Cossart, Sacrosancta concilia, II, 1173), repro- 
mulgated in 419 as Codex canonum ecclesiae Africanae, canon 50 (ibid., 1073), 
for just such an objection. Five bishops are required for the purging of the elect, 
there is an examination of the reputation of those making the accusation, along 
with an investigation of the charge itself. 

73 Epist. XXIX (ibid., 187B): “Sin autem omnes concordes fuerint in ejus 
electione, referendae sunt ab omnibus Deo laudes, et examinandus est idem 
electus ab episcopis, secundum capitulum Carthaginensis concilii, quo mani- 
festatur qualis debeat ordinari episcopus . . .” The examination provided for 
in the prologue to the Statuta ecclesiae antiqua (ed. G. Morin, S. Caesarii opera 
omnia, II, 90-91), while in large part an examination of faith, also enters into 
the character of the elect (“si natura prudens est, si docibilis, si moribus 
temperatus . . .”). On this episcopal examination, E. Lesne, La hiérarchie 
épiscopale . . . en Gaule et Germanie, 742-882 (Lille-Paris, 1905), I, 117 n., 
remarks: “Hincmar semble ne pas considérer comme essential l’examen subi 
par le candidat en présence des évéques ; celui du métropolitain suffit et l'examen 
canonique solennel n’en est sans doute 4 ses yeux q'un renouvellement rituel.” 
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tion does not quite accord with Hincmar’s theory, for in this case the 
metropolitan and episcopal examinations are combined into one, but 
it does, at least, throw light upon the thoroughness with which the 
candidate was examined by his future colleagues.** 

After a preliminary complaint by the Archbishop of Rheims con- 
cerning irregularities committed at Chalons prior to the election, the 
decretum canonicum is produced and read aloud, with the names of 
its signatories called out. The delegates of the diocese present at 
Kiersy are asked whether they have actually consented to Willebert’s 
election. Having received assurance on this head, Hincmar has Wille- 
bert presented to him. A whole series of questions is put to the elect, 
which need not detain us here. What is of importance, however, is 
that at the least hint of an impediment, the Archbishop pushes an 
investigation until he is satisfied that the canons have not been 
infringed. Only when this is established does Hincmar examine into 
the elect’s awareness of the obligations incumbent upon the episcopate. 

For this purpose, various documents, e.g., portions of St. Gregory’s 
Regula pastoralis, the prologue to the Statuta ecclesiae antiqua, etc., 
are read by or to the candidate. He is queried as to whether he under- 
stands them and is prepared to shape his conduct accordingly. Upon 
an affirmative reply, Willebert is given a profession of faith which he 
reads aloud, signs, and returns to the Archbishop. Therewith the 
examination is brought to a close, while the examining bishops express 
their satisfaction with the orthodoxy, learning, and general suitability 
of the elect. Thus it is that the entire hierarchy of the province is given 
the opportunity of approving its future colleague. The candidate 
approaches consecration as the elect of his own clergy and people 
and as the choice of the provincial episcopate, in accord with its 
metropolitan. It is the blending of these elements which constitutes 
the consecrand’s canonical title to his see. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary 
Darlington 


74 Cf. the Examinatio Willeberti Catalaunensis ordinandi episcopi (Labbe- 
Cossart, Sacrosancta concilia, VIII, 1878-1881); though it is noted by H. 
Schrérs, Hinkmar von Reims, p. 575, under the mistaken date of November 
3, 868, it does not find place in Schrérs’ Registrum Hincmari, 





THE HOME RULE PARTY AND IRISH 
NATIONALIST OPINION, 1874-1876 


By Lawrence J. McCarrrey* 


To William Ewart Gladstone the result of the general election of 
1874 came as an unexpected and disappointing shock. The Liberal 
prime minister’s Irish legislation, of which he was so proud, antago- 
nized a considerable portion of the British electorate, and this was an 
important factor in the victory of Benjamin Disraeli and the Con- 
servative Party. Nationalists in Ireland considered Gladstone’s Irish 
reforms as inadequate and supported Home Rule rather than Liberal 
candidates at the polling place. It was the first time Home Rulers 
contested a general election, and it was as much of a surprise, though 
a more pleasant one, to Isaac Butt, President of the Home Rule 
League, as it was to Gladstone when the Irish constituencies returned 
fifty-nine Federalists.. On March 3, 1874, about two weeks after the 
election, forty-six of the elected Home Rulers met in Dublin, organized 
themselves as a party, and elected Isaac Butt as chairman.” 


As long as Butt was in charge the Irish Home Rule Party bore 
slight resemblance to the long established and well organized English 
parties. It was strictly a one issue organization. The only question 


*Mr. McCaffrey is associate professor of history in the College of St. 
Catherine. 

1 Sir John Esmonde was returned for Waterford County as a Home Ruler, 
but after the election he refused to join the Irish Party and continued to sit as 
a Liberal in the House of Commons. If he is counted as a Home Ruler, and he 
certainly campaigned as one, it would mean the Irish electorate returned sixty 
Federalists rather than fifty-nine. For a detailed study of the Irish elections of 
1874 cf. Lawrence J. McCaffrey, “Home Rule and the General Election of 1874 
in Ireland,” Jrish Historical Studies, IX (September, 1954), 190-212. 

2 The substance of the resolutions passed at the March 3 meeting was as 
follows: Home Rulers should form a political party in the House of Commons 
to work for Irish self-government; Home Rulers, individually and collectively, 
should “remain aloof from and independent of, all party combinations whether 
of the Ministerialists or the Opposition”; Home Rulers should consult together, 
support each other, and avoid “isolated action” in the House of Commons. 
(Nation, March 7, 1874.) O’Conor Don of Roscommon refused to be bound by 
resolutions he thought too vague, but he considered himself a member of the 
Irish Party. (Nation, November 21, 1874.) The other fifty-eight Home Rule 
M.P.’s assented to the resolutions without qualification. 
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that demanded unity was Irish Home Rule. On all other issues, even 
those concerned with important Irish problems, Home Rule M. P.’s 
were free to consult their consciences or self-interests before voting. 
This curious state of affairs reflected the perplexing realities of the 
Irish domestic situation. The Irish masses were as much in favor of 
land reform, democratization of the suffrage, and denominational 
education as they were of Home Rule. Most of the Federalist M. P.’s, 
including Butt, were sympathetic to the economic, political, and 
religious demands of the tenant farmers, and had pledged themselves 
to work for remedial legislation, but not in their official capacity as 
members of the Irish Party. They avoided associating the party as 
such with agrarian and Catholic agitation for fear of alienating the 
Protestant gentry—a small but significant element in the Home Rule 
League. Butt wanted to retain the allegiance of these men and attract 
other landlords to the Federalist banner. He believed the presence 
of the gentry in the front ranks of the movement gave prestige to the 
cause, indicated that all classes in Ireland were united in the demand 
for self-government, and impressed the English with the conservative 
nature of Irish federalism. Therefore, while Butt worked as an 
individual for a program of extensive Irish reform and encouraged 
other Federalists to follow his example, he refused to commit the 
Home Rule League or party officially to anything beyond a separate 
legislature for Ireland.* 

A major source of weakness in the Irish Party was the conflict 
of opinion on imperial and other non-Irish questions. Most Home 
Rulers admired Gladstone and were inclined to support the Liberals 
in the House of Commons, but a few, led by Butt, were sympathetic 
to the imperialistic ambitions of Disraeli and the Conservatives.* Some 


3 With only a few exceptions, the Home Rule M. P.’s in their election addresses 
pledged themselves to tenant right and denominational education as well as 
Home Rule. So while it may have been possible for Butt to keep separate Home 
Rule, denominational education, and tenant right, it was a great deal more 
difficult for the electorate to keep these distinctions clear. 

4 Thirty-three of the Federalists elected in 1874 were already in the House 
of Commons at the dissolution—five were Home Rulers, twenty-seven were 
Liberals, and one was a Conservative. Of the five Home Rulers, three were once 
Liberals, John Martin was never a Liberal but he preferred them to the Con- 
servatives, and Butt once sat as a Conservative M. P. Only one of the newly 
elected Federalist M. P.’s was a former Conservative, but several others were 
sympathetic to Tory principles. (These statements are based on research in 
a number of biographical sources including: Dodd, Parliamentary Companion, 
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Federalists suggested that a policy of independent opposition would 
best enable the Irish Party to exploit its comparatively small numbers 
in the House of Commons. Butt, however, would not countenance 
such a course of action. Even before the election he told a Home Rule 
audience that he could not approve “a system of indiscriminate voting 
against every ministry upon every occasion that could turn them 
out,” or any unity “with the party opposed to every ministry on every 
factious vote.” Federalists were informed that they could not expect 
their leader to vote against every government that refused to make 
Home Rule a cabinet question on those issues not relating to Irish 
independence.® 

Excessive individualism, so characteristic of Irish politicians, also 
contributed to the lack of homogeneity in the Home Rule ranks. Typi- 
cal of this individualism was the opinion expressed by John Martin, 
Secretary of the Home Rule League and M. P. for Meath: 


. I don’t expect ever to see such perfect discipline and union among 
the Home Rule representatives as to cause them all to vote on one side. 
In fact, I would be exceedingly reluctant to hold my vote at the disposal 
of the leader of my party. Only one question commands the vote of us all 
—Home Rule.® 


Butt’s method of bringing the question of Home Rule to the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons illustrates the parliamentary tactics 
employed by the Home Rule leader as long as he dictated party 
strategy. Butt initiated discussions on the necessity of Irish self- 


Webb, Jrish Biography, Crone, Dictionary of Irish Biography, Thom’s Irish 
Directory, Dictionary of National Biography.) 

Sir Colman O’Loghlen, a prominent Home Rule M. P. and a former Liberal, 
viewed his relationship to the Liberal Party in this way: 

“T cordially approve of the principle of being a distinct Home Rule Party 
in the House of Commons—but the fact of being a Home Ruler does not make 
me indifferent to the distinction between the Conservatives and the Liberals . . . 
I have been and I always will be a Liberal in politics, and when consistent with 
my duty to Home Rule, I shall always vote with the Liberals and not with the 
Conservatives.” (Sir Colman O’Loghlen to Isaac Butt, February 2, 1875, Isaac 
Butt Papers, National Library, Dublin.) 

5 Cf. Butt’s speech in Proceedings of the Home Rule Conference held at the 
Rotunda, Dublin, on the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st, November, 1873 (Dublin, 
1874), pp. 168 ff. 

6 John Martin to O’Neill Daunt, undated 1875, O'Neill Daunt Papers, National 
Library, Dublin. 
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government, but he never introduced a Home Rule bill. He consid- 
ered the first essential was to convince the British Parliament and 
public opinion that Irish self-government was just, logical, workable, 
and to the best interests of England, Ireland, and the empire before 
going into detail on a Home Rule plan. Butt was a convinced believer 
in the justice of the British parliamentary system and the good sense 
and fair play of the British electorate. His conviction that any intelli- 
gent proposition would in time receive the support of the British voters 
and their parliamentary representatives motivated his insistence that 
Home Rule M. P.’s always follow the rules of the House of Commons 
and present their arguments in a traditional and gentlemanly manner. 
A moderate and intelligent explanation of federalism would educate 
public opinion and parliament on the merits of Home Rule. But if a 
specific self-government measure was prematurely introduced, the 
English and Scotch members would pick apart the details and avoid 
the basic issue—the expediency and necessity of granting Ireland a 
separate legislature.? 

Even in its first year of existence the Irish Party encountered diffi- 
culties that were to recur frequently in the following five years— 
the problems of discipline, loyalty, and the state of Butt’s finances. 


Joseph Biggar, member for Cavan, disapproved of Butt’s parlia- 
mentary strategy and favored a policy of obstruction. During the 
session Butt had to reprimand him for interfering with the normal 
procedures of the House of Commons. After this first difference of 
opinion Butt never could warm up to the energetic Biggar.* In April 
P. J. Smyth, member for Westmeath, announced by way of the Irish 


7 This does not mean that Butt had not worked out a possible Home Rule 
plan. In order to understand his federal program and his method of bringing 
Home Rule to the attention of the British Parliament one should read his 
Irish Federalism: Its Meaning, Its Objects, and Its Hopes (Dublin, 1874). In 
this book Butt also expressed confidence in the fair play of British public 
opinion. He was even more explicit on this subject in a speech recorded in the 
Nation, October 2, 1875. 

8A. M. Sullivan described the Butt-Biggar incident in this way: “Close of 
Coercion Bill debate—Last scene in the House—apparent disruption of the 
Party—Butt denounced Biggar—several cross divisions—and break up of dis- 
cipline—Much despair coming home at 2:40 A.M. Next day I got together a 
full meeting of the party—had everything reconstructed most happily—we 
went over to the House in force, delivered our final blow as a compact body, and 
‘left the field with colours flying!’” (This is a comment written by A. M. 
Sullivan on the bottom of an undated letter he received from Butt. M. S. 832, 
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press his resignation from the Irish Party and a return to his first 
love—repeal.® In September the remaining representative from West- 
meath, Lord Robert Montague, refused to pay his party dues in pro- 
test against the parliamentary conduct of some of his Federalist 
colleagues (no doubt he was referring principally to Biggar).’° In 
the fall of the year the Irish Party was stunned by Butt’s announced 
intention to resign the party leadership in order to devote more time 
to his legal practice. The impoverished state of his finances and his 
many debts forced the Home Rule leader to consider lessening his 
activities on behalf of Irish nationalism. However, prominent Home 
Rulers organized a testimonial to raise a financial tribute for their 
leader among the Irish masses, and Butt was induced to remain at the 
helm in the expectation that Irish nationalists would reward him for 
his many efforts in the cause of Ireland’s freedom." 


In their first session of Parliament members of the Irish Party 
were certainly active. Home Rule was discussed on two occasions 
and many bills dealing with the Irish suffrage, the land question, and 
local government reforms were brought to the consideration of the 
House of Commons. Although all but one of the reform measures 
introduced by Home Rulers were rejected by the Commons, nationalist 
Ireland warmly received its parliamentary representatives when they 





National Library, Dublin.) In an undated letter to Mitchel Henry, written in 
1874, Butt said he could not continue as head of the Irish Party if Biggar would 
not submit to discipline. (Butt Papers.) 

® Nation, April 25, 1874. Smyth, an active repealer in the 1840's, was exiled 
to Australia for his activities in the Young Ireland movement. He was a 
reluctant convert to federalism and never seemed quite at home in the Home 
Rule movement. The sincerity of his conversion can be doubted, for only two 
months after securing election as a Home Ruler he denounced federalism, 
hardly sufficient time to reappraise a political conviction. 

10 Richard O’Shaughnessy to Butt, September 6, 1874, Butt Papers. Lord 
Robert Montague, an English convert to Catholicism, was a minister in the 
Derby cabinet where he took an active interest in Irish reform, This, plus his 
Catholicism, made Montague’s position as a prominent Conservative rather 
uncomfortable. Butt invited him to contest the Westmeath seat as a Home 
Ruler in 1874. It was not long before his enthusiasm for Irish self-government 
declined. He gradually withdrew from the Irish Party and eventually left and 
became a bitter enemy of the Catholic Church. 

11 Jbid, The inspiration for the Butt testimonial came from the annual tribute 
paid by Irish nationalists to O’Connell. Unfortunately, Butt never enjoyed the 
love and loyalty of the masses to the same extent as O’Connell. 
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returned home at the close of the session.’ The following quotation 
from the Cork Examiner was typical of the praise received by the 
party from the nationalist press. 


It is confessed on all hands that during the past session of Parliament 
the cause of Home Rule made undoubted progress . . . In truth it was not 
in the formal debate and division that the work of the Home Rule repre- 
sentatives during the Session was done. The state of the minority did, 
indeed, show a compact and not insignificant band; the arguments on the 
Home Rule side were such as could be and were only answered by the 
division bell . . . it remains to be said that the most impressive fact of all 
was that throughout the whole sitting of Parliament they clearly estab- 
lished their position as a separate and independent party, formed for the 
express purpose of uttering the will of Ireland in the Imperial assembly, 
and holding that purpose higher and more imperative than all others.1% 


Many of the Home Rule constituencies thought it fitting to hold large 
mass meetings to welcome home their M. P.’s, and to give them an 
opportunity to render an account of their stewardship. At these meet- 
ings, resolutions reaffirming faith in Home Rule were passed, and in 


most instances tenant right and denominational education were also 
endorsed. 


Of course, not all of the comments made on the activities of the 
Home Rule M. P.’s were favorable. The Nation, one of the most 
influential nationalist journals, spoke with displeasure of those mem- 
bers of the Irish Party who were not in their places in the House of 
Commons when important Irish business was debated and voted on."* 
The Kilkenny Journal, a provincial paper popular with tenant farm- 
ers, accused the Federalists of subordinating the interests of Irish 
agriculture to Home Rule. The editor was of the opinion that the self- 
government arguments presented by the Irish Party in the Home 
Rule debate were less comprehensible and possessed less merit than 
O’Connell’s repeal program of the 1840’s.15 

During the session of 1875 the Home Rulers frequently had to 
carry on without the guidance of the party chairman. The state of 


12 The Municipal Privileges Bill passed the Commons but was defeated in the 
Lords. This bill permitted Irish municipal governments to select their own 
sheriffs. At the time this was a privilege of the lord lieutenant. 

13 Cork Examiner, September 3, 1874. 

14 Nation, August 15, 1874. 

15 Kilkenny Journal, March 4, 18; June 10, 30; July 18, 22, 1874. 
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his finances and bad health would not permit him an extended stay 
in London. No doubt the frequent absences of Butt contributed 
to the pathetic performance of his followers in forwarding self- 
government and reform. Home Rule was not debated or a land bill 
presented, and none of the several franchise bills that were intro- 
duced was pushed to a second reading. The only thing that resembled 
an achievement was a successful effort in convincing the government 
to repeal some of the more objectionable features of the Coercion Bill. 
For the Irish Party the most significant development during the 
session was the emergence of obstruction as a potential parliamentary 
tactic. It all began during the debate on the Coercion Bill when Biggar 
exhausted the patience of the house by reading long extracts from 
parliamentary blue books. This led to a letter of censure from 
Butt published in Irish newspapers." The member for Cavan was 
undaunted by his leader’s criticism, for later in the session he was 
again wielding the weapon of obstruction. This time he was supported 
by A. M. Sullivan, member for Louth and owner of the Nation, who 
was leading an attack on the house rule that permitted single members 
to exclude strangers, and which was often used to curtail newspaper 
reporting of parliamentary debates. 


On the evening of April 27 the Prince of Wales and some of his 
friends were present in the visitors’ gallery. They had come to hear 
the debate on a motion in regard to the exportation of horses from 
Britain. When Henry Chaplin, country squire and Conservative M. P., 
rose to introduce the motion, Biggar called the speaker’s attention to 
the presence of strangers, leaving that gentleman with no other choice 
but to ask the distinguished visitors to leave. After the prince and 
his friends departed, Disraeli moved the suspension of the exclusion 
rule for the sitting, and in the course of his speech reprimanded 
Biggar for unprecedented, ungentlemanly, and undignified conduct. 
Other Conservatives, Liberals, and even a few Home Rulers, joined 
the prime minister in castigating Biggar. The member for Cavan 
seemed untroubled, however, by the indignation of other M. P.’s, and 
calmly replied to his critics that he merely attempted to show, by 
applying it, how ridiculous the exclusion rule was.'* 


Eventually Lord Hartington, leader of the opposition, saw merit 
in Sullivan’s position, and on May 4 introduced a proposal that would 


16 Nation, May 22, 1875. 
17 Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, Vol. 223, col. 1692 ff. 
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place the power of excluding strangers with the House of Commons 
or its committees. When one of the government spokesmen rose to 
take issue with Hartington, Sullivan immediately called the speaker’s 
attention to the presence of strangers, and the newspapermen present 
had to leave. Sullivan found himself as unpopular as Biggar, but the 
tactics of the two Home Rulers soon produced changes in the house 
rules that worked to the advantage of the press.'® 


The over-all showing of the Irish Party during the session produced 
a more critical attitude in the nationalist press. The Nation increased 
its complaints concerning Home Rule absentees from the house, and 
advised the constituencies to be on the lookout for more capable 
candidates at the next general election.’* The Kilkenny Journal was 
still critical of the way Home Rulers were neglecting the land ques- 
tion.2° Even the mild Galway Vindicator thought it apparent that 
Home Rule would not be enacted in the near future, and suggested 
that the Irish Party direct its attention to the problem of denomina- 
tional education.* This press criticism mirrored a growing discontent 
among the Irish masses with the meager accomplishments of their 
parliamentary representatives. Tenant right organizations protested 
to Butt concerning his management of the land question,?* and the 
number of Home Rule meetings in the constituencies was considerably 
less than in 1874. Some of the repealers led by P. J. Smyth and Peter 
Paul McSwiney, Lord Mayor of Dublin, thought the prestige of 
federalism had reached such a low ebb that the time was opportune 
to seize the control of Irish nationalism. In August of 1875, McSwiney 
attempted to organize a Faith and Fatherland movement and went 
so far as to solicit the support of prominent Catholics.2* The new 


18 [bid., Vol. 224, col. 59 ff., col. 88. 

19 Nation, May 8, 29, 1875. 

20 Kilkenny Journal, June 2, 1875. 

21 Galway Vindicator, October 20, 1875. 

22 James Byrne to Butt, May 3, 1875, Butt Papers. Cf. also the Nation, June 
12, 1875. 

23 McSwiney and Smyth hoped to exploit the enthusiasm of the O’Connell 
centennial celebrated in Dublin in early August. McSwiney was in charge of 
planning the program, and he emphasized O’Connell the Catholic rather than 
the patriot. This, and the snubbing of Butt in the ceremonies, aroused a great 
deal of antagonism among Butt’s friends, and almost resulted in two riots. The 
letter concerning the Faith and Fatherland movement was sent out by McSwiney 
shortly after the centennial. A description of the incidents that took place at 
the O’Connell centennial can be found in the Freeman’s Journal, August 6, 7, 8, 
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movement would cater to Catholic as well as nationalist causes because 
Home Rulers supposedly were not sympathetic to the former.** 


The Freeman’s Journal and the Nation immediately accused the 
lord mayor and his friends of attempting to create suspicion between 
Catholic and Protestant nationalists, which would result in the 
repudiation of Butt as leader of a united nation.*® Most of the other 
nationalist newspapers shared the viewpoint of the Nation and the 
Freeman’s Journal, but there were two notable exceptions. The editor 
of the Galway Vindicator thought the neglect of Catholic interests 
such as denominational education by the Home Rulers made a new 
Catholic organization imperative,*° and the editor of the Kilkenny 
Journal was inclined to look with a kindly eye on the proposed Faith 
and Fatherland movement. While he admitted that too many national 
organizations resulted in confusion, apathy, and split allegiances, the 
editor of the Journal could not consider Home Rule, with its concen- 
tration on self-government to the neglect of tenant right and Catholic 
claims, a truly national movement. This left room for an organization 
that would champion the causes neglected by the Federalists.?* 
Because of the criticism it received from the majority of influential 
Catholics, the Faith and Fatherland movement was never launched. 
Yet the whole incident illustrated the potential danger to Home Rule 
from certain discontented elements who might use Catholic sentiments 
to attack the Irish Party out of dissatisfaction with its tactics, lack 
of achievements, or the baser motives of personal ambition or hostility 
to its Protestant leadership. 


When the Irish masses failed to respond to the Butt testimonial, it 
again appeared as though Butt would be forced to resign as party 





1875, and in Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, My Life in Two Hemispheres (London, 
1898), II, 363 ff. 

24.4 copy of McSwiney’s letter can be found in the Nation, September 18, 
1875. 

25 Nation, September 18, 1875; Freeman’s Journal, September 17, 18, 20, 21, 
1875. 

26 Galway Vindicator, September 18, 1875. 
27“Let it (Home Rule) not be afraid of the religious element. The Cath- 
olicity of this country cannot be ignored or severed from its nationality— 
although we mean no religious ascendency, but at the same time hold that our 
Catholic nationality must be thoroughly vindicated like that of France and 
other Catholic kingdoms.” (Kilkenny Journal, September 22, 1875.) 
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chairman.?® Rumors circulated that he might be appointed a chief 
justice, and some of his friends urged him to consider seriously this 
solution to his financial problems. Butt promptly replied that it was 
out of the question for an Irish nationalist leader to accept any office 
from a British Government. However, the organizers of the testi- 
monial were still optimistic concerning the future response of the 
Irish masses to Butt’s necessity. Their advice convinced the Home 
Rule leader to retain the chairmanship in the expectation that the 
Catholic hierarchy and clergy would endorse and encourage the 
testimonial—thereby guaranteeing its success.*° 


Before Parliament convened in 1876 the Home Rule members 
conferred in Dublin, and decided that the Irish Party should in the 
future pursue a more energetic policy in the House of Commons.*! 
The results of this decision were quickly apparent when fourteen 
Irish bills appeared on the parliamentary schedule after the close of 
the balloting.** But only one, the Municipal Privileges Bill, received 
the approval of Parliament. Yet the support of many Liberals almost 
carried the Franchise and Grand Jury Reform Bills.** Despite the 


28 While examining the J. F. X. O’Brien Papers and the Butt Papers in the 
National Library, Dublin, the writer discovered some interesting information 
concerning Butt’s finances. He was giving Richard Pigott—the man who later 
forged the Parnell letter published by the Times (London)—large sums of 
money to keep Pigott’s paper, the Jrishman, in operation. The Irishman opposed 
parliamentary methods of agitation, but the Home Rule leader wanted to keep 
Pigott in business until one of his own friends, Philip Callan, bought the 
paper. He feared, and Pigott encouraged this fear, that the Jrishman might be 
sold to an enemy faction. Pigott, in return for Butt’s financial aid, always 
treated Butt with respect in the columns of his paper, although he did not 
hesitate to heap abuse on the Irish Party. The P. J. Smyth Papers in the 
National Library, Dublin, reveal that Pigott also received money from Smyth 
by threatening to sell his paper to Butt and his friends. 

29 Butt to Mitchel Henry, December 14, 1875, M. S, 832. 

30 Mitchel Henry, an important Home Rule M. P. from Galway, thought that 
the Irish bishops should support the testimonial to repay Butt for his efforts on 
behalf of denominational education. Henry to Butt, December 20, 1875, Butt 
Papers. 

31 Freeman's Journal, January 5, 1876. 

32 A list of Irish bills and their sponsors appeared in the Nation, February 12, 
1876. 

33 The Municipal Franchise Bill lost by twenty-eight votes with twenty-five 
Home Rulers missing from the division; the Grand Jury Reform Bill lost by 
twenty-eight votes with twenty-two Home Rulers missing from the division. 
(Nation, March 4, 11, 1876.) 
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good intentions expressed by the Home Rulers before the session 
and their initial display of energy, the performance of the Irish Party 
in the House of Commons in 1876 was unspectacular to say the least. 
Federalist absenteeism from important debates and divisions increased 
over the two previous sessions, three Home Rulers spoke and voted 
against Butt’s Land Bill,** and a lack of discipline and cohesion in 
the party was made embarrassingly clear during one of the debates 
involving the Royal Titles Bill. After the passage of the bill making 
Queen Victoria Empress of India the Liberals moved a vote of cen- 
sure against the government based on dissatisfaction with the vague 
wording of the bill. Butt made known his conviction that the vote 
of censure was strictly a dispute between English Liberals and Con- 
servatives and of no concern to Ireland.** Although he advised Home 
Rulers to follow his lead in abstaining from the debate and division, 
a large number of Federalists chose to disregard his counsel.*® 


The year 1876 was a critical one in the history of the Home Rule 
movement. Any political organization that rests on public support 
must achieve successes to keep up the morale of its followers. When 
the Irish Party failed to furnish victories, the signs were soon obvious 


that the federalist movement was on the verge of disintegration. The 
membership decline in the Home Rule League and its lack of funds 
was just one indication that enthusiasm for federalism was declining 
among the Irish masses. Nor did Nationalist newspapers pull any 
punches in criticizing the disappointing record of the Home Rulers 
in the session of 1876. They asked the constituencies to discipline 
apathetic Home Rulers guilty of infrequent attendance in the House 
of Commons. The nationalist press was particularly concerned over 
the lack of unity that was demonstrated when some Home Rulers 
opposed Butt’s Land Bill and others disregarded his advice to remain 
neutral on the vote of censure motion. A number of Home Rule 
M. P.’s were described as political opportunists who reverted to a 
previous Whig allegiance once they were elected to Parliament.*? 


34 The O’Conor Don, Roscommon; Morris,:Galway; and O'Reilly, Longford. 

35 Cf. Butt’s speech in Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, Vol. 229, col. 417 
ff., and Butt to Henry, undated letter 1876, Butt Papers. 

36 Twenty-three Home Rulers supported the Liberals and two the government 
in the division. (Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, Vol. 229, col. 470 ff.) Only 
eighteen followed Butt in abstaining. 

37 This statement on the attitude of the nationalist press is based on editorials 
appearing in the Nation, Dundalk Democrat, Kilkenny Journal, and Galway 
V indicator. 
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In attempting to explain the failure of the Irish Party to accom- 
plish much at Westminster, some of the nationalist editors placed the 
blame on Butt’s leadership. This was in striking contrast to the glow- 
ing praise directed toward the Irish leader in the past. On July 8, 
1876, an outspoken criticism of Butt appeared in an article published 
by the Nation. The author signed his composition “Eye Witness,” 
but it did not take long for the news to leak out that “Eye Witness” 
was A. M. Sullivan. The article attributed the recent poor showing 
of the Irish Party in the Home Rule debate to Butt’s frequent 
absences from the House of Commons. Without his guiding hand 
the debate degenerated from a discussion on the principle of Home 
Rule to the details of a possible federal plan. Sullivan also revealed 
that there was general dissatisfaction in the party with the timing of 
Butt’s Home Rule motion. It was presented shortly after the defeat 
on the Land Bill when morale was low and at a time when many 
Home Rulers found it impossible to be present in the House of 
Commons. The result was a particularly poor debate and division. 
Sullivan had already incurred the hostility of Butt when in April 
of 1876 another article by the member for Louth appeared in the 
Catholic World. In that article Sullivan had hinted that Butt’s per- 
sonal life before becoming Home Rule leader was not all that it should 
have been.** While this was true, Butt and his friends naturally took 
exception to such material appearing in print. The hostility between 
Butt and the talented Sullivan increased after the article in the 
Nation, and this feud did not improve the future prospects of the 
already disunited Irish Party. 


The Irish resident in Scotland and England were the most enthusi- 
astic supporters of the federalist movement. Their efficient organiza- 
tion, the Home Rule Confederation, had numerous local branches 
with flourishing memberships.*® However, the reverses suffered by 
the Irish Party in the House of Commons and the apathy of many 


38“The Irish Home-Rule Movement,” Catholic World [New York], XXIII 
(April, 1876), 500-516; (August, 1876), 623-640. 

39 Although its stated purposes were the organization of the Irish vote in 
Britain, and the creation in England and Scotland of a public opinion favorable 
to Home Rule, the Home Rule Confederation was also a proletarian movement. 
For the most part, the Irish in Britain constituted the lowest strata of unskilled 
labor and shop assistants. Because of their national origin and religion, they 
were never accepted as an integral part of English society. Unskilled labor was 
unorganized and there was no way for these immigrants to protest against their 
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of its members were creating an adverse effect on the Irish in Britain. 
Early in the session of 1876, John Ferguson of Glasgow, a prominent 
Confederation leader, wrote Butt that “your policy of parliamentary 
agitation is dying out,” and he asked the Home Rule leader to adopt 
a more hostile tone in the House of Commons and to assert the inde- 
pendence of the Irish Party.4° On June 12, 1876, another Confedera- 
tion leader warned Butt that the overwhelming defeats suffered by the 
Home Rulers in the House of Commons debates were causing a reac- 
tion against federalism among its supporters in England.*! A week 
later Ferguson informed Butt that members of the Home Rule Con- 
federation were disgruntled, and that there was a danger that the 
Home Rule agitation in England and Scotland might collapse. He 
expressed the opinion that the continued existence of the Confedera- 
tion could be guaranteed only by the Irish Party adopting a policy of 
vigorous action in the House of Commons. Ferguson also reported 
that federalism was losing popularity in Ireland, and predicted that 
unless the party changed its tactics not more than thirty Home Rulers 
would retain their seats in the next general election. 


I have been in Ireland two weeks. My opinion is that the people have 
given up all faith in the Home Rule League. You are still popular. We are 
now about to divide at last. Whig Home Rulers one way, real Home Rulers 
the other way. The people need Isaac Butt. I hope he will not desert them.*? 


Reports received by Butt from prominent Home Rule M. P.’s con- 
firmed Ferguson’s evaluation of Home Rule enthusiasm in Ireland. 
William Shaw, member for Cork and later chairman of the Irish 





working conditions and poor salaries. Therefore, treated as unwanted strangers 
by the English and Scotch, the Irish turned to nationalist movements as an 
outlet for pent-up resentment against their social and economic position in 
British society. That is why the Home Rule movement was much better organ- 
ized and supported in Great Britain than it was in Ireland. The present writer’s 
interpretation of Irish nationalism in Britain can be substantiated by the Annual 
Report issued by the executive of the Home Rule Confederation in January of 
1876. This Report was published in the Nation, January 28, 1876. E. Strauss 
indicates the relationship between the social and economic grievances of Irish- 
rien of the lower classes in both Ireland and England and the growth of the 
Fenian movement in Irish Nationalism and British Democracy (New York, 
1951), pp. 142 ff. 

49 John Ferguson to Butt, February 14, 1876, Butt Papers. 

41 An unsigned letter—the handwriting indicates the sender was probably 
John Barry—June 12, 1876, Butt Papers, 

42 Ferguson to Butt, June 19, 1876, Butt Papers. 
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Party, wrote Butt of a growing dissatisfaction in his constituency with 
the way Federalists conducted themselves in the House of Commons, 
and he warned that a sudden general election would prove a disaster 
to the party. Shaw advocated an energetic and forceful parliamentary 
policy to save the Home Rule movement, and to prevent lukewarm 
Federalist M. P.’s from relapsing into Whiggery.** Butt’s trusted 
colleague and fellow member for Limerick, Richard O’Shaughnessy, 
confided in a letter that he considered the future of federalism rather 
bleak, and he went on to list the shortcomings of the Irish Party: 
Butt’s reluctance to insist upon party discipline, a striving for self- 
glory among Home Rule M. P.’s, and the strong influence of Whig 
Home Rulers in the upper councils of the party. O’Shaughnessy sec- 
onded Shaw’s advice concerning a more vigorous parliamentary policy, 
and he recommended that Butt give more weight to the advice of the 
militant and sincere ex-Fenians who controlled the Home Rule 
Confederation.** 


On July 8, 1876, several days after the party’s defeat on the Home 
Rule motion in the House of Commons, T. D. Sullivan, editor of the 
Nation and brother of A. M. Sullivan, wrote an editorial in the 
Nation that marked a turning point in the history of the Home Rule 


agitation. Sullivan admitted that defeat on the Home Rule motion was 
to be expected, but he disapproved of the complacent way Federalist 
M. P.’s were accepting their reverses. He also conceded that Butt’s 
moderate manner of airing Irish grievances in the House of Com- 
mons made a “considerable impression” on the English mind. The 
time had arrived, however, when it was no longer useful “to travel 
slowly again over the ground that had been so lately trodden.” It 
was now necessary to employ new tactics. The House of Commons 
was at the mercy of the Irish members; they could block all govern- 
ment business “and turn it into a mass of inextricable confusion if 
they choose.”” The moment was particularly suitable for such action 
now that the British government was involved in difficult interna- 
tional negotiations concerning the Eastern Question. The Home 
Rulers could exploit such an opportunity “to render the discontent 
of their country formidable to the Ministers.” Sullivan continued: 


Such a course of conduct would, no doubt, be denounced in the English 


44 O’Shaughnessy to Butt, September 10, 1876, Butt Papers. 
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and some of the more tender hearted of our members might decline to 
adopt it; but we feel convinced that without having recourse occasionally 
to strong measures, and facing rough work, the Irish cause cannot be 
pushed to a successful issue in the House of Commons. In this case personal 
friendship and past leanings should be pushed aside, and action should be 
taken for the Irish cause in the line of duty. The Irish members have 
before them a great opportunity; we pray that they may have the wisdom 
and courage to make good use of it. 


In the next issue of the Nation Sullivan defended the right of his 
paper to discuss the question of parliamentary tactics. The duty of 
the nationalist press was to keep the Home Rulers on their toes and 
to prevent defeatism and complacency in the Irish Party. He repeated 
his plea for a new departure in parliamentary strategy, but he denied 
any intention to overthrow the leadership or cause dissension in the 
Irish Party because it was “the best representation Ireland ever had 
in the English Parliament.” Still many of the Home Rulers were 
unqualified to fulfill their trust as representatives of Ireland’s national 
aspirations, and this placed an excessive burden on the more sincere 
and talented members of the Party. Sullivan, in expanding on the 
policy of obstruction he had proposed the previous week, told his 
readers that Home Rule M. P.’s were in a position to paralyze the 
complicated machinery of Parliament if their just demands were not 
conceded. Even if the rules of the House were altered to eliminate 
the possibility of obstruction, the Federalists would still be victorious, 
for these changes would restrict English liberties and “would be irk- 
some to English members.” If the Irish Party used obstruction 
judiciously, the English government would soon have to undertake 
steps to settle the Irish question in a way satisfactory to nationalist 
aspirations. 


We therefore recommend to the consideration of the Irish members of 
Parliament and to the Irish people this “policy of obstruction.”’ What is 
the English Parliament to us but a huge machinery of obstruction? It is 
obstructing our national life, obstructing the prosperity of the country, 
obstructing our liberties, and, in short, obstructing us off the face of the 
earth.*® 


These editorials in the Nation set off an interesting newspaper 
controversy on the merits of obstruction as a parliamentary policy. 
The Jrishman, spokesman for a small portion of the extreme nation- 


45 Nation, July 15, 1876. 
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alist wing which opposed all forms of parliamentary agitation, sug- 
gested that the Home Rulers withdraw from the House of Commons, 
for it had become obvious that nothing could be accomplished in that 
alien assembly.*° The Freeman’s Journal, Ireland’s largest circulating 
daily, considered both the proposals submitted by the Nation and the 
Irishman ill-advised. They argued “a self-distrust which is sorry to 
see,” and indicated “the main weakness of the Irish character... a 
want of perseverance, a want of self-reliance, and steady determined 
effort.” Withdrawal by the Home Rulers from Parliament would be 
suicidal, for it would leave Ireland represented by a faction that 
would put no obstacles in the way of anti-Irish legislation. The 
Freeman's Journal assured its readers that obstruction would never 
be acceptable to the majority of the Irish Party. Those who did adopt 
it would be the least able and least respected of the Home Rule 
M. P.’s—men who carried little weight in Ireland or England. A 
policy of obstruction would only make the cause of self-government 
and the Irish Party appear ridiculous.** 


The Cork Examiner, a moderate Home Rule journal friendly to 
3utt, agreed with the Freeman’s Journal, and asked the Irish peo- 
ple to show patience with the efforts of their parliamentary 


representatives. 


The Home Rule party in Parliament has need of discretion, but we may 
also suggest that the friendly critics outside do well to be discreet in their 
observations upon the conduct or action of individual members of the body. 
We would further deprecate the notion that because of the recent division 
in Parliament, there is any need of a new departure ... Mr. Butt’s par- 
liamentary tact is of the finest. He is one of the few men who can carry 
with him the feelings of the multitude, sway a jury, and at the same time 
secure a favorable hearing from the most fastidious assembly in the world. 
His knowledge, legal and practical, his fertility and ingenuity in devising 
legislative measures, and his capacity for organization are all remarkable. 
His gifts have been placed ungrudingly at the disposal of the country. He 
has been unjust only to himself, if it be injustice for a man to sacrifice 
himself in the hope of uplifting his fallen native land. We should be sorry 
that even a passing cloud diminished the brightness of Ireland’s gratitude 
for his patriotism and eminent services.*® 


Sut the opinions expressed by the Freeman’s Journal and Cork 
Examiner constituted a minority report. Most of the provincial 


46 Jrishman, July 8, 1876. ‘7 Freeman's Journal, July 8, 1876. 
48 Cork Examiner, July 15, 1876. 
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nationalist journals agreed with the Nation that moderation had 
failed, and that obstruction in the House of Commons had great 
possibilities.*” 

Butt was conscious of the fact that his leadership was endangered. 
Newspaper editorials and reports from Confederation leaders and 
Home Rule M. P.’s made him aware of the growing discontent with 
his parliamentary tactics. In order to stop the criticism he called a 
meeting of the Irish Party in Dublin during the first week of July. 
The purpose of the meeting was to indicate to the Irish masses that 
the Home Rule leader still had the support of the Irish Party. At the 
conference his friends introduced a motion for a vote of confidence 
in Butt’s leadership and parliamentary strategy. Butt’s strength in 
the party was indicated by the unanimous passage of the mofion. 
Even A. M. Sullivan, the only Home Rule M. P. to have publicly 
criticized him, raised no objection to the proposal.® Yet it proved 
to be a hollow victory for Butt, for the endorsement given by the 
Irish Party did not in any way reflect the opinion of the majority of 
nationalists in either Ireland or England. 

While there was little evidence of open revolt in the Irish Party, 
there were clear signs that many Home Rule M. P.’s were losing 
enthusiasm for the cause, and some were leaving what they considered 
to be a sinking ship. On July 27, George Bryan, Federalist Member 
for Longford, informed Butt that he was resigning from the party, 
stating that he was now convinced that Home Rule was impractical 
and made less sense than repeal. Bryan assured Butt that he would 
co-operate with the party in other attempts to legislate Irish reform.” 
This was the second resignation of the year. Before the session opened 
Nicholas Murphy of Cork had given notice that he no longer con- 
sidered himself a party member.*? 

The controversy concerning the future tactics to be employed by 
the Home Rulers in the House of Commons came to a head during 
the 1876 convention of the Home Rule Confederation of Great 
Britain when it assembled in Dublin the last week of August. The 
Irish in Britain came to Dublin with every intention of expressing 
their disapproval of Butt’s parliamentary strategy, and with the hope 


49 Provincial papers consulted included the Dundalk Democrat, Kilkenny 
Journal, Galway Vindicator, Kerry Vindicator, and Limer 
Tipperary Vindicator. 50 Freeman’s Journal, July 14, 1876 

51 George Bryan to Butt, July 27, 1876, Butt Papers. 

52 Freeman’s Journal, January 5, 1876. 
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of instilling new vitality into the Home Rule agitation in Ireland. At 
the convention the delegates passed a resolution expressing loyalty 
to Butt as leader, but dissatisfaction with his parliamentary tactics. 
The resolution demanded a more forceful policy in the next session, 
thereby endorsing the program outlined by the Nation. Butt assented 
to the resolution thus committing himself and the party to a more 
resolute policy in the House of Commons.** 


The election of Confederation officers gave the clearest indication 
that the Irish in Britain repudiated Butt’s policy of moderation. While 
Butt was elected president, the five vice presidents represented the 
more radical wing of the Home Rule movement. Two of them, Biggar 
and Ferguson, served on the supreme council of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood (the official name of the Fenian organization). Another 
new vice president was Charles Stewart Parnell who had been elected 
member for Meath when John Martin died in 1875. During his first 
two years in Parliament Parnell seldom spoke in debate, but he was 
always present in his place, conscientiously and patiently studying the 
rules and procedure of the House of Commons. It was quite obvious 
that Parnell was impressed with Biggar and the obstructive tactics he 
employed.** 

The Confederation convention marked an important turning point 
in the history of the Home Rule movement. It was the scene of the 
first official censure of Butt’s parliamentary strategy, and it indicated 
that the Irish in Britain, the most enthusiastic supporters Federalism 
had, demanded a new departure. The leadership of the Confederation 
passed into the hands of extremists, and Charles Stewart Parnell for 
the first time played a major role in the Home Rule agitation. The 
lines were drawn for a struggle that when it began lasted four years. 
From this struggle there emerged a well disciplined and well organized 
Irish Home Rule Party under the brilliant and effective leadership of 
Parnell. 


The College of St. Catherine 


53 Nation, August 26, 1876. 

54 F,. Hugh O’Donnell was also elected a Confederation vice president. At the 
time he was writing for the Spectator. In June, 1877, he was elected Home Rule 
M. P. for Dungarvan and he supported the obstruction policy of Parnell in the 
House of Commons. Later he became quite critical of Parnell and would not 
accept him as leader of the Irish Party. O’Donnell is the author of the two- 
volume A History of the Irish Parliamentary Party (London, 1910)—an 
interesting but highly subjective account of the Irish Party. 
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The Philosophy of the Church Fathers. Volume 1: Faith, Trinity, Incarna- 
tion, By Harry Austryn Wolfson. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1956. Pp. xxviii, 635. $10.00.) 


The book under review is the first volume of a history of philosophy 
from Philo to Spinoza, one of the most ambitious projects in the field. 
Professor Wolfson, whose monumental two volumes on Philonic philos- 
ophy (Cambridge, 1947) have merited the admiration of scholars, here 
presents a continuation of his interesting investigations concerning the 
relation of certain teachings of Greek philosophy to the revealed truths 
of both the Jewish and Christian religions. He studies especially the use 
which the Church Fathers made of the terminology of Greek philosophy 
to express the dogmas of the Trinity and the Incarnation, as the sub- 
title indicates. Strictly speaking, therefore, the volume does not contain a 
history of patristic philosophy but the history of a theological process: the 
assimilation of the technical categories of Greek philosophy for patristic 
theology. Fortunately, the author does not make the mistake of calling 
this interesting development “the Hellenization of Christianity,” as it has 


been customary to do ever since Harnack coined this phrase on which he 
built his Dogmengeschichte. Wolfson is much more correct, terming it 
“a recasting of Christian beliefs in the form of a philosophy” and “a 
Christian version of Greek philosophy” (p. vi). 


It is certainly one of the most fascinating periods in the history of 
philosophy and theology which the author has chosen for his searching 
analysis. Thus he examines the theology of the Apostolic Fathers, of the 
famous School of Alexandria, of the Greek and Latin apologists, of the 
Cappadocian Fathers, of Ambrose and Augustine. He traces especially 
the important role of Philo as intermediary between Greek philosophy and 
these Christian authors. These careful and critical studies will prove of 
high importance for the historian of dogma as well as philosophy. 

The author deemed it necessary to begin his volume with several chap- 
ters on the New Testament as background for his investigation. There 
cannot be any doubt that these chapters will provoke criticism. In fact, 
the author anticipated the difficulties they would create, and he quotes in 
his preface (p. 9) the comment of a friend on reading them: “As a 
Christian who believes in the teaching of the Church as transmitted by 
tradition, I cannot accept the view that the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation as contained in the New Testament had a human origin 
and a piecemeal development.” 
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The author’s answer to this objection, that this is the reaction of the 
theologian but not of the historian, does not solve the problems involved. 
To mention one item only: no historian has been able to prove that the 
Synoptics adopted the idea of the Virgin Birth under pagan influences, as 
Wolfson suggests (pp. 170 f.). 

JOHANNES QUASTEN 
The Catholic University of America 


Saint Peter Damiani and His Canonical Sources. A Preliminary Study in 
the Antecedents of the Gregorian Reform. By J. Joseph Ryan. 
(Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. 1956. Pp. xviii, 
213.) 


The great crisis of the mediaeval Church associated with the name of 
Gregory VII is increasingly seen by historians to mark the decisive turn- 
ing point in the history of the Middle Ages. The period has for many years 
proved a well-nigh inexhaustible field of research, and interest in the 
subject has, if anything, quickened of late. But attention has now turned 
sharply to the many problems posed by the question of the origins and 
early development of the so-called Gregorian ideas, and particularly to 
the way in which the program of the reformers was formulated. Here, the 
study of the early collections of canon law has been both fertile and sug- 
gestive. It has long been known that from the arrival in Rome of Bruno 
of Toul as Leo IX there began an intensive investigation, the object of 
which was to rediscover the lost law of the Church, and especially to bring 
to light those documents, decretal letters of the popes and other acts, which 
illustrated the workings of the supreme jurisdiction of the Roman see in 
earlier centuries. 


But where did this movement start? The late Augustin Fliche suggested 
that the movement of reform which was ultimately that of the Gregorians 
was first clearly formulated in Lorraine, and especially in Liége, and was 
introduced into Rome by the members of Leo IX’s curia. This opinion 
has been seriously contested in recent years, partly as a result of an 
analysis of the writings of the pre-Gregorian group in the vital quarter 
century from 1048 to 1073. Within this group Peter Damiani was in 
many respects pre-eminent. His active life as a reformer exactly spans the 
period, he was a voluminous writer, and though few of his works have as 
yet been critically edited, they are all sufficiently well dated to make 
possible a systematic investigation of the sources of his thought. Father 
Ryan’s study is a very successful attempt to discover the sources from 
which Peter Damiani derived his knowledge of canon law, and it may be 
said at once that his conclusions, which appear to be well established, are 
both revealing and surprising. 
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The subject had not previously been studied in any detail. Fliche 
hazarded the opinion that Damiani drew his inspiration largely from the 
Bible and made little or no use of earlier writers who had concerned 
themselves with the problem of reform. Dom Fridolin Dressler in a recent 
study largely limits himself to a few remarks on Damiani’s knowledge of 
the civil law, and has little to say of his acquaintance with the work of 
contemporary canonists. Father Ryan shows that Damiani’s knowledge of 
canon law, which was considerable, was largely derived from the Decretum 
of Burchard of Worms and some form of the old Roman Dionysiana, and 
that he made little use of Pseudo-I sidore which has generally been regarded 
as one of the chief sources from which the pre-Gregorians drew their 
ideas. More surprisingly, the author shows that there is no evidence 
that Peter Damiani used, or, indeed, that he was aware of the existence 
of the Collection in 74 Titles, probably the most important and certainly 
the most discussed of all these early canonical collections, and commonly 
attributed to Humbert of Silva Candida with whom Damiani was in con- 
stant relations. There can be no doubt at all that the appearance of this 
last collection marked an important stage in the development of the reform 
movement, and the question of its authorship and date, which has occa- 
sioned much discussion, is of the first importance. Although Father Ryan 
is extremely cautious in his conclusions, the evidence which he provides 
toward the solution of this particular problem will deserve the attention of 
all serious students of the period. 


GERARD CULKIN 
Ushaw College 
Durham, England 


John of Salisbury’s Memoirs of the Papal Court [Historia Pontificalis]. 
Translated and edited by Marjorie Chibnall. (London: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons; New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. 1, 109 
(198). 20/. $3.20.) 


With Marjorie Chibnall’s translation of the Historia Pontificalis still 
another work of the noted twelfth-century English scholar and ecclesiastic, 
John of Salisbury, is rendered into English. As in the case of John’s 
Letters, the present translation is published in the excellent series known 
as Nelson’s Mediaeval Texts. Miss Chibnall’s translation is accompanied 
by a slightly modified copy of Poole’s critical edition of the Latin text 
from the Abbey of Fleury Ms. now in the Town Library of Berne. The 
Historia Pontificalis is a modest work, covering only the years 1148-1152, 
when John of Salisbury, according to Miss Chibnall and Poole, pre- 
sumably spent most of his time at the papal curia. It begins with the 
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Council of Rheims, attended by Pope Eugenius III in 1148, and breaks 
off abruptly in the middle of a sentence after going as far as November, 
1152. The nature of the work is well described by Miss Chibnall: “The 
world he describes in the Historia Pontificalis is western Europe during 
and after the Second Crusade, seen from the angle of an Englishman in 
the Papal Curia. There could have been no better centre, for in spite 
of all appearances to the contrary the Papal Curia from 1148 to 1152 was 
the hub of the political and ecclesiastical world” (p. xvii). 


The account given here of the trial of John’s old teacher, Gilbert de la 
Porrée, for heresy at the Council of Rheims, with the fiery and unphilo- 
sophic Bernard of Clairvaux, John’s benefactor, as “devil’s advocate,” 
is especially good. John obviously favors Gilbert in this matter, and casts 
the inquisitorial activities of Bernard in a questionable light, although 
stressing the sanctity and good intentions of the latter. The papal curia 
is naturally the center of John’s attention, and the character of Pope 
Eugenius III comes into relief, as also do the shortcomings of several 
cardinals. Much information is given on affairs in England, at the time 
torn by civil war and turbulence in ecclesiastical affairs. Light is shed 
on the difficulties and temporary exile of Archbishop Theobald of Canter- 
bury, as also on some affairs of the Church in France, Ireland, Sicily, and 
elsewhere, and shrewd observations are made on the ill-fated Second 
Crusade. The pope is shown trying to heal the breach between King Louis 
VII of France and his wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine, when they visit Rome 
on their way home. Such matters as the divorce suits of Ralph of 
Vermandois and Hugh of Apulia at the papal court, and the visit of the 
incongruous Bishop Henry of Winchester to Rome are recounted. It is 
considered probable that the abrupt termination of the work in 1152 is 
accountable to the author rather than a copyist. If so, it suggests that 
John of Salisbury did not consider history-writing his forte as, indeed, it 
was not. He is more of a theorist, humanist, and man of affairs. His 
Historia Pontificalis lacks unity and sequence, and is episodic rather than 
a connected whole. Still, John has many of the traits of the good historian: 
he is a keen observer of persons, a skilful storyteller, and an expert, 
careful verbal portrayer. He is especially broadminded, tolerant, and mod- 
erate, with a deep seated respect for the truth. While this is far from a 
comprehensive picture of its subject—even for the few years it presents— 
it does give useful information on several topics, Although Miss Chibnall’s 
translation seems in some places too free, as in the case of her renditions 
of passionem (p. 34), disciplina (p. 55), and religiose mulieres (p. 62), it 
is generally scholarly and eminently readable, as well as prefaced with a 
helpful introduction and followed by useful appendices. 


DaniEL D. McGarry 
Saint Louis University 
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Hugh Du Puiset. A Biography of the Twelfth-Century Bishop of Durham. 
By G. V. Scammell. (Cambridge: At the University Press. 1956. Pp. 
x, 355. $7.50.) 


Hugh Du Puiset was Bishop of Durham from 1154 until his death in 
1195. It was one of the longest episcopates in a century remarkable for 
historical developments in almost every sphere of activity, secular as well 
as ecclesiastical. Professor Stubbs in his Historical Introduction to the 
Rolls Series suggested that a biography of Du Puiset “would be a diplo- 
matic or political history of at least fifty eventful years of English national 
life.” Dr. Scammell does not attempt to attain this lofty ideal. In examin- 
ing, however, less familiar aspects of the career of the Bishop of Durham, 
he has uncovered fresh viewpoints in various spheres of the broader scope 
of history. The student of English political and social history, as well as 
the economist and the canon lawyer, will find in this scholarly essay new 
contributions to their specific fields. 


The English legal system and canon law underwent a rich growth dur- 
ing the acme of Hugh’s incumbency. Though sharing in these currents, he 
made no indelible contribution to them. His relationship to the develop- 
ment of canon law is typical of the part he played in other wider areas 
of history. That he was an active diocesan can be inferred from his 
“Itinerary” which is listed in this book as Appendix III. On occasion he 
was employed as a judge delegate by the Holy See, but compared with 
his more learned colleagues his employment in this function was negligible 
and the cases of lesser moment. He had a reputation as a great arbitrator, 
yet his skill remains but an assumption. His services were sought by a 
number of communities, yet he was no scholar or the type of man to be 
interested in the technicalities of legal proceedings. There is no evidence 
to demonstrate either his knowledge or ignorance of canon law. The author 
validly concludes that the little success he attained as a reputed judge or 
arbitrator must be ascribed to his family, his connections, his office, his 
natural charm, and his wide experience as a man of the world. 


Hugh’s political strength was by no means constant. Under Richard I 
he held the office of justiciar of the kingdom, and after the king departed 
for France in 1190, the bishop was left in nominal control, although the 
chancellor, William de Longchamp, exercised the real power. Political 
ineptitude caused the bishop to lose the opportunity of becoming the out- 
standing power in the realm. It seems that there never existed any real 
friendship between him and the kings he served. For a time Hugh was 
close enough to Henry If that the king invited him to accompany him 
to France to witness an important treaty with Louis VII. Here again 
Hugh’s family connections in France probably served as the basis for the 
invitation. Du Puiset’s temporizing in the Scottish rebellion in 1173 has 
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been variously interpreted. The author correctly concludes that Hugh’s 
attitude was one of caution and opportunism. It is difficult to agree with 
Dr. Scammell in relegating to a secondary and questionable consideration 
the bishop’s concern to spare his diocese devastation. The chronicle of 
Fanstosme, never blindly devoted to the Bishop of Durham, suggests that 
in the Scots’ rebellion Hugh was more maligned than guilty, and that he 
sought only peace. If one recalls that the bishop was at this time engaged 
in domestic and ecclesiastical building, it is easy to appreciate his concern 
over possible devastation. 


This volume is a revised and amplified edition of an essay awarded the 
Prince Consort Prize of the University of Cambridge in 1952. The author 
promises publication of the charter evidence in a volume of acta. In the 
present work he has published as an appendix only such documents which 
are not easily available and which he considered necessary to the elucida- 
tion of the text. There is also an appendix tracing the history of the Du 
Puiset family as far back as 985 A.D. It is not intended to be a complete 
genealogy but it does give the reader an excellent panoramic view of the 
more famous noble relatives of the bishop. Dr. Scammell has presented an 
unusually vital picture of Hugh Du Puiset despite the fact that the activity 
of the bishop is “now recalled only by almost chance phrases and a 
skeleton of data.” 

JEREMIAH J. SMITH 


Bellarmine College 
Louisville 


Secrétaires de Saint Thomas. By Antoine Dondaine. Two Volumes. 
[Commissio Leonina Romae ad Sanctae Sabinae.] (Rome: Editori di 
S. Tommaso. 1956. Pp. 282; 40 plates. 2,700 lire.) 


For those interested in palaeography, the transmission and editing of 
mediaeval university texts, and the writings of St. Thomas, Father 
Dondaine’s book is a very illuminating and original contribution. Since a 
large part (Questions II-XXII) of St. Thomas’ De veritate has come 
down to us in the original in Vatican Ms 781, the eminent Dominican has 
been able to make a minutely detailed study of the whole manuscript tra- 
dition of this text from the original through the four surviving exemplaria 
and the five “independents.” The original shows how the mind of a great 
saint like Aquinas worked: the many erasures, corrections, additions, and 
rephrasings suggest his careful search to find the right word or expression. 

Father Dondaine, with overwhelming evidence, proves that Questions 
II-XXII of the De veritate in the Vatican Ms 781 were dictated by St. 
Thomas to a secretary, Reginald of Piperno (Hand A). It is the original, 
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written in 1257-1259, though not an autograph. Question I in the same 
manuscript was, of course, used by St. Thomas as his personal copy of the 
text, but it was written by another secretary (Hand B) and has correc- 
tions by Reginald (Hand A). The author, in evaluating this text of 
Question I, does not seem to distinguish between the value of B as 
written by B and its value as corrected by A (BA). Did A correct B 
under the dictation of St. Thomas, in which case it would be the equivalent 
of the original, or did A correct B from the original—in which case 
it would also be the equivalent of the original unless A made mistakes in 
adding the corrections, or did A correct it from a faulty copy of the 
original? The author gives a most likely explanation of the way the first 
copies of a university text became contaminated. This resulted from the 
desire to multiply copies of a new text quickly. A scribe would copy a part 
of the text from A, a part from a first or second copy of A (each one 
having faults) or some other possible combination as conditions in the 
scriptorium permitted. This method unwittingly complicated the genealogy 
of the manuscripts and makes the establishment of the stemma most com- 
plicated. The idea that normally each copy was made from one model was 
not followed at the very beginning of the manuscript tradition. 


By comparing the original of Questions II-X XII with the manuscripts 
of the university tradition, seventy-three of which derive from the four 
exemplaria, and with the five independents, Father Dondaine has reached 
some startling conclusions. Were the De veritate edited from the four 
exemplaria which have survived we would have a text “very far from the 
original,” for the four exemplaria were based on a faulty intermediary. 
Three of the four have a mutilated and abbreviated text although they were 
official texts protected by university regulations! The exemplaria are no 
better and no worse than the independents. All of these conclusions offer 
a helpful corrective to what were apparently over-enthusiastic claims by 
Destrez as regards the value of the exemplaria. Father Dondaine concludes 
that “without the original of the De veritate the most exacting textual 
criticism would not have known that on several thousand occasions it 
had not attained the exact form of the original text and often risked being 
in error.” This rather depressing conclusion suggests that if the official 
and independent tradition of the writings of St. Thomas, formed during 
the lifetime of the author, proved surprisingly faulty, how much more 
faulty must be the manuscript tradition, and editions, of works cut off 
from their author’s times by several centuries. This remarkable and 
invaluable study should make editors of mediaeval texts and their critics 
equally humble in their assertions. 


The study includes an excellent essay on the mechanism of the mediaeval 
disputatio which corrects the earlier ideas of Mandonnet and Synave 
about it, a volume of plates which reproduces autographs of St. Thomas’ 
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handwriting, appropriately called even by his contemporaries littera 
inintelligibilis, and those of his secretaries, along with a transcription of 
all the plates. 

James A. CorBETT 
University of Notre Dame 


Marsilius of Padua. The Defender of the Peace. Volume II: The Defensor 
pacis. Translated with an introduction by Alan Gewirth. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. xciv, 450. $8.50.) 


The first volume of this major study on Marsilius of Padua appeared 
in 1951. That book provided a critical analysis of Marsilius’ ideas; this 
one is given over mainly to a translation of the Defensor pacis, based sub- 
stantially on the edition of Previté-Orton. It is a readable version and 
accurate in the passages checked. 


The appearance of this “first complete translation of the Defensor pacis 
into any modern language” invites some reconsideration of Marsilius and 
his work. For his translator the Paduan is a profound and subtle thinker, 
“one of the few truly revolutionary figures in the history of philosophy.” 
Indeed, Mr. Gewirth emphasizes the structural complexity of Marsilius’ 
work with all the enthusiasm of a New Critic eviscerating a sonnet of 
Donne, and, like such a critic, he is more interested in explicating the 
harmonies and dichotomies of his text than in relating it to its background 
of life and thought. There certainly are works of political theory whose 
philosophic texture justifies such an approach, e.g., Plato’s Republic or 
Hobbes’ Leviathan. But it does not seem to me that the Defensor pacis is 
such a work. I think the content of its arguments can be adequately 
explained only by a detailed examination of the political situation and 
climate of ecclesiological thought from which it emerged, and that when 
such an examination has been carried through there is little more that 
needs saying. 

In the introduction to the new volume the “striking conceptual com- 
plexity” of the Defensor is demonstrated from the fact that Marsilius 
combined in his premises three propositions which have often been 
regarded as mutually antithetical—that the state is a product of reason, 
that political authority is primarily associated with the exercise of coercive 
power, and that the will or consent of the people is the source of legitimate 
political power. But the co-existence of these three elements in a single 
structure of thought is not typically Marsilian; it is just typically 
mediaeval. The various factors recur, e.g., over and over in all sorts of 
permutations and combinations in the juridical thought of the thirteenth 
century. Moreover, the extreme anti-papal conclusions that give the work 
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its lasting interest were not really deduced from such premises. One could 
just as well prove the pope’s supreme coercive power as the emperor’s from 
the premise of popular delegation and consent; and Marsilius evaded this 
conclusion, not by deductions from fundamental postulates concerning 
the nature of the state, but by scriptural and patristic arguments of the 
kind popularized by the Spiritual Franciscans. 


It is not any striking originality of thought nor exceptional power of 
synthesis that gives Marsilius’ work its special flavor. Rather it is the 
bold and radical temperament of the man. He was wholly one-sided in his 
approach, and quite undiscriminating in muddling together every avail- 
able argument that might support his position. Hence it was an oddly 
assorted cargo that he assembled—the corporative notions of the jurists, 
the pleadings of royal publicists, the Spiritual Franciscans’ hatred of 
coercive ecclesiastical power, with a conventionally Aristotelian analysis 
of the structure of the state thrown in by way of ballast. It was a kind 
of anti-papal summq, and to say that the summa was no synthesis is only 
to say that it was like nine-tenths of mediaeval summae. Such nandbooks 
of ready-made arguments and suitably selected authorities were, of course, 
much resorted to by mediaeval controversialists. Once a scholar had had 
the hardihood to put together all the fashionable criticisms of papal power 
in one volume the participants in future disputes naturally made use of it. 
And so Marsilius’ book had its “influence” and remains a living work, at 
least to the extent that professors can still argue about it. 


There are times when a reviewer wants to express radical disagreement 
with an author without condemning his work. Mr. Gewirth’s treatment of 
Marsilius is learned, thoughtful and, to me, provocative. I think he is wrong 
in his assessment of the Defensor; but I am sure that everyone interested 
in these problems will want to study his work and will find the task 
stimulating and rewarding. 

Brian TIERNEY 
The Catholic University of America 


L’ancienne Université de Louvain; Etudes et documents. By F. Claeys 
Bouuaert. [Bibliotheque de la Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, Fasc. 
28.| (Louvain: Editions E. Nauwelaerts. 1956. Pp. vii, 341. 200 frs. 
belges. ) 


For a whole generation of Louvain students the standard work of 
initiation into the history of the university from its foundation in 1425 
until its suppression under French occupation in 1797 has been the volume 
Une institution d’enseignement supérieur sous l’'ancien régime; L’Uni- 

, 
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versité de Louvain, 1425-1797, by Professor Van der Essen, the distin- 
guished mediaevalist and secretary-general of the institution. Those who 
desired more ample documentation had recourse to the five volumes edited 
by Reusens or to the specialist studies on particular aspects of the uni- 
versity’s work by such as de Jongh, Brants, and de Ram. Occasionally 
a more daring student dipped into the seventeenth-century collections of 
Valére André and Vernulaens, only to be discouraged by the difficulty 
of the Latin or to lose himself in a quagmire of rhetoric. But despite the 
vast amount published during more than three centuries, many important 
documents in the university’s archives still await an editor. 


The fact that so much of value escaped earlier research workers was 
due in large measure to the comparative inaccessibility of some of the 
university archives since their dispersal after the French invasion. The 
archives were taken from Louvain for safekeeping, and after some strange 
vicissitudes in Holland and Germany they were ultimately divided into 
three sections which have since come to rest in three separate depots. 
The Archives Generales du Royaume in Brussels became the principal 
beneficiary, but notable portions which escaped Napoleonic confiscation 
are now housed in the Belgian diocesan seminary of Ghent and the Dutch 
one of Bois-le-Duc. Only in 1927 did inventories of all three sections make 
their appearance. 


Dr. Claeys Bouuaert, who compiled the inventory of the Ghent docu- 
ments thirty years ago, has now produced a work on the University of 
Louvain based almost entirely on the same corpus of source material. He 
does not seek to present a consecutive history of the university as Van 
der Essen has done, but rather to throw new light on selected aspects of 
university life and government. His conclusions are invariably reinforced 
by exact references to the original documents in Ghent, thirty-four of 
which are printed, almost all for the first time, at the end of the text. With 
sure step, and eyes ever in search of the unexplored corners, he covers a 
wide field from the central direction and administration of the university 
to its associations with the civil power and with the individual rulers 
of Brabant, the Burgundy Circle, Spain, and Austria, its relations with 
the Holy See and the local hierarchy, and its part in the struggle against 
Lutheranism and Jansenism. The final chapter contains short biographical 
sketches of nine seventeenth- and eighteenth-century professors whose life 
stories can now be expanded from the documents in Ghent. 


It goes without saying that the present work of this veteran priest 
scholar bears all the marks of that methodical scholarship which we have 
come to associate with the earlier volumes of the series sponsored by the 
Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique. It is all the more surprising, therefore, 
that several page references have been omitted from the index of proper 
names. Nevertheless, the work must henceforward take its place beside 
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Van der Essen’s, if only for mapping out an unworked section of the 
Louvain archives which no future historian of l’alma mater can afford to 
ignore. 
Tuomas J. Fee 
Saint Patrick’s College 
Maynooth 


Gold Coast Mission History, 1471-1880. By Ralph M. Wiltgen, S.V.D. 
(Techny, Illinois: Divine Word Publications. 1957. Pp. xvi, 181. 
$3.00.) 


This volume makes a most opportune appearance. On March 6, 1957, 
the Gold Coast celebrated its coming of age as a sovereign and independent 
state—under the new name Ghana—within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Father Wiltgen has written very ably of an aspect of Gold Coast 
history which has hitherto received insufficient attention. His research has 
taken him to early Portuguese and French sources, to the archives of the 
Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide and of the various religious 
orders which attempted mission work on the Guinea coast. The account 
covers the long four centuries when the old Gold Coast was a center of west 
African slave trading. Merchants of many nations, especially Portugal, 
England, France, and Holland, bought slaves from African middlemen and 
at one time annually transported from 50,000 to 100,000 Africans to the 
new world. 


The author makes a detailed documentary study of the unsuccessful 
missionary attempts from the year 1471 when the Portuguese first landed 
in the Gold Coast to 1880 when the modern Catholic mission movement 
began. It is well known that the deadly climate, which gave to this area 
the name “White Man’s Grave,” led to the early death of almost every 
priest who attempted missionary work. It is not surprising then to learn 
that some regular fort chaplains refused to go out among the Africans 
and that evangelization was left almost entirely to religious orders. In 
addition to the ordinary difficulty of overcoming local paganism, the mis- 
sioners had to contend with the scandalous example given by European 
merchants. But it was probably the slave trade which, more than anything 
else, made these four centuries apparently so unfruitful in conversions. 
Several popes censured the slave trade by excommunicating all who took 
part in it. The author has brought to light a whole new chapter in the 
history of missionary effort to put a stop to the traffic in slaves in the face 
of the resistance of governments and the ridicule and even persecution by 
Christian merchants. It was not until the British government backed up 
its 1807 decree of abolition of the slave trade by naval patrol of African 
waters that the evil was finally stopped. 
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Gold Coast Mission History is largely concerned with the Catholic 
attempts at permanent missions, although Father Wiltgen does include a 
short summary of the work done by various Protestant missionaries. These 
had, of course, to face the same adverse conditions as the Catholics and 
they paid the same terrible toll in lives to tropical disease and the Guinea 
climate. About the mid-nineteenth century, however, the Protestant groups 
began to move inland to healthier areas and were able to establish flourish- 
ing missions. Finally in the years following 1880, after so many unsuccess- 
ful attempts in earlier centuries, a permanent Catholic mission was begun 
by the Society of African Missions, and other congregations followed them. 
Modern medicine and sanitation had improved health conditions. “What 
was sown in tears is today being reaped in joy.” About ten per cent of the 
Gold Coast population is now Catholic with an ecclesiastical province con- 
sisting of a metropolitan see with four suffragan dioceses, flourishing 
schools, and much hope for the future. 

The book is a well-documented contribution to both mission and Gold 
Coast history. It fills a long-standing need, for little was known of Catholic 
missionary effort in West Africa during the slave trading era. The author 
has made a wide study of printed and manuscript resources in Spanish, 
English, French, German, Dutch, Latin, Italian, and Portuguese. He has 
solved several problems belonging to the period of Portuguese activity, 
especially that of the etymological origin of “Elmina’”—oldest European 


settlement on the Gold Coast. There are three maps, a bibliography which 
gives a number of items not usually found in Gold Coast lists, and abundant 
footnotes that afford many interesting details on social and economic as 
well as mission history. 


F. M. Bourret 
San Francisco College for Women 


The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism. By Louis Bouyer. Translated by 
A. V. Littledale. (Westminster, Maryland: Newman Press. 1956. 
Pp. xi, 234. $3.75.) 


Lucidly and with magisterial calm the noted French theologian, Father 
Louis Bouyer, presents a personal approach to the Reformation and its 
heirs which is not without surprises for those who may feel that there is 
little fresh to be said about the religious controversy of the sixteenth 
century. Discarding as inessential to his theme such familiar negative 
aspects of the Reformation as the rejection of the Church’s authority and 
the protests against corruptions of Catholic practice and doctrine, Father 
Bouyer isolates certain positive principles from the teachings of Luther 
and Calvin. The basic principle, he insists, is not private judgment, but 
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Luther’s teaching on grace, summarized by Melanchthon as sola gratia, 
sola fide ; and this principle is “in perfect harmony with Catholic tradition, 
the great conciliar definitions on grace and salvation, and even with 
thomism.” Proof of the centrality of this doctrine in the subsequent devel- 
opment of Protestant spirituality is found in long extracts from Luther’s 
writings and hymns—we are given Carlyle’s translation of Eine feste burg 
ist unser Gott—and from later Protestant hymnody and spiritual writing, 
ranging from Charles Wesley to Auguste Monod. An impressive selection 
of conciliar decrees from the sixth to sixteenth centuries buttresses the 
author’s thesis that the Lutheran sola gratia is essentially a Christian asser- 
tion and a return to the teaching of the apostles. 

This approach prepares the reader for a view of Calvinism which con- 
centrates less on predestination than on the passionate theocentrism 
expressed in Calvin’s soli Deo gloria. The impressive chapters on the 
sovereignty of God show how Calvin, in completing the insights of Luther, 
not only conformed with Catholic tradition but developed a mysticism 
analagous to the writings of St. John of the Cross. This majestic concept, 
which underlies the austere forms of Calvinist worship and thus links 
the Cistercian, the New England Puritan, and the Quaker, extends into 
modern Protestant theology in the works of Karl Barth. As Calvin’s 
religious vision is still the core of dynamic Protestantism, so his religious 
organization, enshrined in the /mstitutio, is “the root of all those demo- 
cratic constitutions which, following that of the United States, have 
assured the complete autonomy of the Church (or churches) and the civil 
authority.” Father Bouyer’s capacity for tracing the influence of the 
sixteenth century on the twentieth is seen again in his discussion of justifi- 
cation by faith. He contends that, though Luther and Calvin sought to make 
man’s mind rest absolutely in God, their emphasis on grace “entailed a 
conscious personal attitude at the very center of all Protestant religion.” 
The implications of this, first drawn out by Kierkegaard, have much con- 
temporary relevance: they lie behind the note of action and decision which 
is characteristic of the Protestant mind. Father Bouyer marshals the 
prophets—Ezechiel, Isaias, Osee—to prove the fully Christian nature of the 
basic Protestant intuition, and drives his point home with the personal 
aspect of the Ignatian Spiritual Exercises. His majestic chapter on the 
sovereign authority of Scripture likewise demonstrates how Protestant 
teaching from Luther to Barth has produced a religion of the living Word, 
in a sense agreeable to Catholic tradition. 


Basic Protestantism, then, stripped of its negations, rejections, and pro- 
{ J ] 


tests—and this to a degree which will cause many a Protestant reader to 
find it hard to recognize the object disclosed by Father Bouyer’s analysis 
—had no need to embody itself in schism and heresy. The positive prin- 
ciples of Luther and Calvin might well have renewed the Church from 
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within by a return to the primitive springs of Christian thought. That 
this failed to happen was due to the tragic sterility of Catholic philosophy 
in the early sixteenth century. Luther, trained in the empiricist school of 
Occam’s nominalism, could see no way of reconciling his profound insights 
with contemporary teaching ; nor could Erasmus, encapsulated in the same 
false philosophy, do other than defend Catholicism by rejecting the truths 
as well as the errors of Luther’s insights. Luther, in effect, retained too 
much of the sterile nominalist Catholicism of his environment, and thus 
the negative or heretical elements of the Reformation—which are treated 
in detail in the second half of the book—may even be said to be “a survival 
within Protestantism of what was most vitiated and corrupt in the Catholic 
thought of the close of the Middle Ages.” Thus the great Protestant 
revivals—the Pietists, the Moravians, the Methodists, and the theological 
revival of Karl Barth—were forced to “burst the negative bonds of the 
Reformation” in order to return to the great positive Christian assertions 
which form the living heart of Protestantism. Father Bouyer advances a 
still more paradoxical assertion in his penultimate chapter entitled “The 
Catholic Church Is Necessary to the Full Flowering of the Principles of 
the Reformation.” Here the author speaks with the sincerity of a pilgrim 
whose progress has been from the Lutheran ministry to the Catholic 
priesthood: a journey which, he insists, involved no rejection of the posi- 
tive Christian elements of his Protestant life, but which found fulfillment 
only within the Catholic Church. 


Father Bouyer has produced a theological analysis of the first impor- 
tance; it will be valued not only for its plentiful quotations from original 
works, but as a stimulus to the thought of Catholic and Protestant his- 
torians. It is no fault of the author, whose original title, Du Protestantisme 
a l’Eglise (Paris, 1954) clearly indicated the personal nature of the book, 
that the English title raises expectations of a wider treatment than is pos- 
sible through the author’s personal witness. Anglicanism, e.g., does not 
enter, except incidentally, into his view, and in this he follows European 
scholars, e.g., Professor José Luis Aranguren of Madrid, who consider it 
a movement outside the general trend of Protestantism. It is inevitable, 
too, that the book’s Protestantism has a French accent (the account of 
Protestant worship on pages 3-5), and in consequence its approach seems 
at times too cerebral. The best of English and Welsh Nonconformist 
thought doubtless attains that level, but revivalism as known in England 
and America is far more emotional and fundamentalist than anything 
France has to show. Father Littledale’s translation reads easily. It is to be 
hoped that a second edition will serve this deeply impressive book better 
in certain respects, e.g., the footnotes refer to French sources mostly 
inaccessible to readers of English. (It seems pointless to refer English 
readers to Leliévre’s John Wesley, sa vie, son oeuvre.) A more valuable 
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feature would be a select bibliography of works in English such as J. T. 
McNeill, The History and Character of Calvinism (New York, 1954). A 
deplorable defect in a book of such importance is the absence of an index. 


JouHN MARTIN CLEARY 
St. Illtyd’s College 
Cardiff, Wales 


The Life of Thomas Cranmer. By Theodore Maynard. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co. 1956. Pp. xii, 242. $4.50.) 


The many friends and readers of the late Theodore Maynard should 
find this biography as fascinating, and as agreeably written, as his other 
books. Mr. Maynard was at home in the sixteenth century, and he tells 
his story with gusto and a great deal of assurance, perhaps too much so 
for many scholars, since he states conclusions with “Bellocian” confidence, 
without giving specific sources of information. Sometimes, too, his per- 
sonality and opinions—engaging as they are—intrude upon his story, and 
obscure his mild mannered Archbishop of Canterbury. In some ways Mr. 
Maynard's book is a curious one. It is always difficult for a biographer to 
delineate with unerring strokes another’s personality, but personal attrac- 
tion or identification with one’s subject helps to create a certain under- 
standing or conaturality—as between old friends. There is none of this, 
or very little of it, between the author and Thomas Cranmer. Mr. Maynard 
seems by turn horrified and attracted by the man. He cannot condone him, 
and he cannot quite forgive him his apostasy and heresy. And Cranmer 
himself seems hardly to possess the stuff that heroes are made of. In Mr. 
Maynard’s words: “. . . the Archbishop of Canterbury was a somewhat 
ineffectual person, partly because he was not at all aggressive but always 
agreeable in manner and sometimes rather timid. He may not emerge 
with much glory, yet little, if any, of the disgrace of that period became 
attached to him” (p. 109). Perhaps the archbishop remains an enigma 
because the movement and struggle in his life were essentially within his 
own soul—the slow evolution of a rather plodding university don into 
Protestantism and heresy. Maynard pays his encomiums to Cranmer’s 
mastery of English prose, and the glories of his Book of Common Prayer. 
Indeed, some of the best pages of this study are those in which the author 
lets Cranmer speak for himself, as upon that fateful day at Oxford when 
he publicly repudiated his recantations: “And forasmuch as I have writ- 
ten many things contrary to what I believe in my heart, my hand shall 
first be punished; for if I may come to the fire it shall first be burned. And 
as for the Pope, I refuse him, for Christ’s enemy and anti-Christ, with all 
his false doctrine” (p. 233). With these words Thomas Cranmer, so 
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seemingly devoid of worldly ambitions, proved that he was not merely 
Henry’s sycophant. He chose for himself a martyr’s death and emerged 
a somewhat qualified hero in spite of himself. The book has no index, but 
there is a selected bibliography. 

Donap L. SIEBERT 
University of Notre Dame 


Historia de la Provincia de la Compajiia de Jestis de Nueva Espatia. Tomo 
I, libros 1-3 (afios 1566-1596). By Francisco Javier Alegre, S.J. 
[ Biblioteca Instituti Historici, S.J., Volume IX.] Edited by Ernest 
J. Burrus, S.J., and Félix Zubillaga, S.J. (Roma: Institutum Histori- 
cum S.J. 1956. Pp. xxxii, 640. Lire 3,750, $6.00.) 


This new and critically annotated edition of the standard history of the 
Society of Jesus in what today is modern Mexico and its former Spanish 
borderlands will be welcomed by both lay and ecclesiastical students of 
Latin American history. The present book is the first of four volumes 
which will replace the three-volume edition, now rare (1842), of Carlos 
Bustamante. The editors deserve a special note of praise for the care 
with which they have presented this useful history. All the critical 
apparatus from the footnotes to the excellent corpus of documents is up 
to the strictest standards of modern scholarship, justly associated with the 
Jesuit Historical Institute in Rome. Hispanic American history has been 
one of the main preoccupations of the institute since its foundation in 
1932, especially under the direction and inspiration of Father Pedro Leturia 
at whose death in 1955 an equally able and enthusiastic americanista, Father 
Miguel Batllori, became director. 


As Father Alegre himself says in his foreword, his history will cover 
exactly 200 years, beginning with the first arrival of Jesuits with Pedro 
Menéndez in 1566 to occupy La Florida until the expulsion of the 678 
members of the society from Mexico in 1767. He explains that, although 
the first foundation in La Florida was thought of by St. Francis Borgia 
as eventually a vice-province of Peru, the fact of the Jesuits’ foundation in 
Mexico in 1572 made the members of this province always look to La 
Florida as their first beginning, drawing inspiration especially for the 
strictly missionary phase of their work in New Spain from the martyrdom 
of Father Segura and his companions. 


Born in Vera Cruz in 1727, Alegre had early interested himself in 
Mexican history and even before he became official historian of his 
province he had collected and sifted materials for a history of his society. 
He had his work almost completed when he found himself expelled from 
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his country like a common criminal, put on board ship without any baggage, 
much less with the fruits of ten years of historical research, and deposited 
in Italy. In Bologna where he resided and taught various courses until his 
death in 1788, he completed his history as best he could. Father Burrus in 
the introduction to the new edition of this work gives the high points of his 
full-length study of Father Alegre as an historian whom he finds strikingly 
modern in his method. 


Compared to much of the history of New Spain written in this epoch, 
Alegre’s work makes easy reading. The editors have wisely divided the 
three books into eleven chapters and given the work a much more modern 
layout than the author’s swmmarios of the various books. This first of four 
volumes covers the years 1566 to 1596 and begins with a very complete 
account of the Jesuit mission work in La Florida alluded to above. In 
fact, Alegre devotes more than half of his first volume to the mission 
history of these first three decades though the Jesuits’ mission activities 
were secondary to their main work which was the education of the 
colonist rather than the Indian. Of the nearly 400 members of the province 
in 1596 a relatively small number were devoted to strictly missionary 
work. In his efforts to be objective and not apologetic—letting the facts 
speak for themselves as he himself states—he seems purposely to have 
avoided treating any “problems” of the work in New Spain and devotes, 
e.g., less than a full page to the third Mexican council which sought to 
solve many problems and to set its stamp on the Mexican Church for the 
next three centuries. Excellent as this history is and adequate, perhaps, for 
the purpose in mind, it by no means gives an over-all view of the devel- 
opment of the Mexican Church and its missions in the years 1566 to 1596 
of which the history of the Society of Jesus was but a part. 


WitiiaM J. CoLEMAN 
Maryknoll Seminary 


Die Concordata Nationis Germanicae in der kanonistischen Diskussion des 
17. bis 19. Jahrhunderts. Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte der episko- 
palistischen Theorie in Deutschland. By Heribert Raab. (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag G.m.b.H. 1956. Pp. xvii, 204. DM 18.) 


With this monograph, the enlarged and revised version of a doctoral 
dissertation, there was inaugurated a series of publications devoted to the 
history of the German Church (Reichskirche) in modern times. The foun- 
dations of a vast research project had been laid thirty years ago, and since 
most of the ample material collected in the twenties and thirties survived 
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the ravages of World War II, the work could be resurrected under the 
editorship of Professor Leo Just of the University of Mainz, and with 
some financial help from the federal chancellor. 

The political fragmentation of the German Empire completed by the 
Peace of Westphalia had its concomitants in spiritualibus and affected the 
Reichskirche in many ways. This dark age of dissent and confusion has 
not yet been sufficiently explored by church historians. Heribert Raab 
accepted, therefore, a great challenge by undertaking to investigate the 
nature, scope, and significance of the episcopal movement in the ecclesiasti- 
cal territories of the empire between 1600 and 1803. Striving for a more 
adequate Church-State relationship, and endeavoring to determine the 
extent of rights and privileges to be enjoyed by the German episcopate 
within the Universal Church, many learned canonists turned their eyes 
back to the so-called Concordata Nationis Germanicae. This rather vague 
term was applied to a body of diplomatic documents drawn up after the 
Councils of Constance and Basle, but there never was a real agreement 
about their legal validity or true implications. The highly problematic 
character of the concordata provided the central theme for the exhaustive 
discussions of curialists and episcopalists. Raab presents a thoughtful 
analysis of the theories which were enunciated by the literary champions 
of the episcopal claims. He shows how various incidents and the repeated 
airing of gravamina kept these controversies alive, and how finally, in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, a dramatic climax was reached with 
the writings of Horix and Hontheim (Febronius). At that time the status 
quo, i.e., a precarious equilibrium of sacerdotium and imperium, was 
imperilled by the double threat of secularization and schism. 


The admirable picture of currents and cross-currents against the back- 
ground of an age of profound political and spiritual transformations should 
compensate for the relatively narrow scope of the interpretative analysis. 
Although heavy documentation and a prodigious array of footnotes put a 
certain strain on the reader, this authoritative study may be considered as 
Ideengeschichte at its best. It is, at any rate, a substantial contribution 
toward a fuller understanding of a critical and confused period in German 
church history, and will enable many a student to gauge the “apocalyptic 
mood” that prevailed in the intellectual centers of western and southern 
Germany during the last quarter of the eighteenth century. This reviewer 
feels that more consideration could have been given to the impact of 
Gallican ideas on several leading German prelates. At the end of the 
volume the author produces valuable source material in fourteen hitherto 
unpublished documents. The carefully prepared index of names is most 
helpful. 

Hans W. L. FreupeNTHAL 
College of Saint Teresa 
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Les Mémoires de Trévoux et le mouvement des idées au XVIII siécle 
1701-1734. By Alfred R. Desautels, S.J. [Bibliotheca Instituti His- 
torici S.I. Vol. VIII.) (Roma: Institutum Historicum S.I. 1956. Pp. 
xxvii, 256. $4.00.) 


To one knowing the elasticity of the French mémoire it will not come as 
a surprise to find that in this instance it refers to a bibliographical review 
published by the French Jesuits from 1701 to 1762. During the first thirty- 
one years of its existence it was published in the city of Trévoux, then the 
capital of the principality of Dombes, France. Appearing monthly, it was 
designed to keep its readers in contact with contemporary scholarship by 
means of lengthy extracts from the works which the editors judged 
important. While the work was done by the Jesuits residing in Paris, they 
had sources of information in most European countries. Except in matters 
pertaining to religion, this review aspired to objective neutrality in pre- 
senting the ideas of the authors whose works they were reviewing. In the 
beginning this was carried so far that the authors were permitted to select 
the passages for publication. This was later abandoned and the extracts 
were made by the editors. By 1712 the policy of neutrality was expressly 
rejected. Several years prior to this it had become clear to the editors 
that such neutrality was not longer feasible. The review, while still retain- 
ing its bibliographical character, became a journal of opinion. In the 
decidedly opinionated eighteenth century the editors found it increasingly 
urgent to confront the vastly complicated and turbulent movement of 
thought. The scientific, philosophic, and theological currents demanded 
study, evaluation, and criticism. Because many of these issues deeply con- 
cerned the life of the Church and the activities and, indeed, the very 
existence of the Society of Jesus, the positions taken by the Mémoires de 
Trévoux are of considerable interest to the historian. 

The author of this work has culled from the pages of the Mémoires 
from its founding (1701) until 1734 the role played by the French Jesuit 
editors in the intellectual ferment of that agitated period. He presents the 
results of his research in four parts: 1) the attitude of the Mémoires 
regarding Cartesian philosophy, especially its metaphysics and physics; the 
treatment accorded the philosophic writing of Malebranche, Fenélon, 
Locke, Leibnitz, and Bossuet; the theory of Copernicus, and the work of 
Newton. 2) Moral problems which so warmly engaged the first third of 
the century: the attack on and defense of probablism; the controversy over 


the presentation of Christian truth through preaching; the deep concern 
regarding the growing secularization of morals; the principles of Christian 
education; the proper role of the classics in Christian education. 3) The 
theological controversies: the five chapters of this section are of great 
interest. Through the eyes of the editors of this journal are seen the intri- 
cate struggles with Jansenism, the revival of the old anxious question of 
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efficacious grace, Gallicanism, and a very pertinent and profound study of 
Anglican Orders. 4) The final section discusses the views of the editors 
on the apologetics of the period, the growing infidelity, the question of 
Chinese Rites, the anxieties caused by the attack on Sacred Scripture. 
Purely literary problems did not enter the compass of the review, although 
exceptions even here were unavoidable at times. Nor were the above topics 
treated in isolation. The complex question of Chinese Rites, e.g., involved, 
at least in France, not merely the impact of the Catholic faith on an ancient 
culture but the current controversy over probablism, atheism, and 
apologetics. 

In this welter of ideas Pére Desautels carefully delineates the opinions 
of the editors of this important review. The origin of these positions, their 
strength and weaknesses, their impact on the intellectual circles of France 
and within the Society of Jesus are explored with clarity and impartiality. 
The author states modestly that the Mémoires de Trévoux have made a 
considerable contribution to the history of thought. To have carefully 
sought out this contribution, evaluated it accurately, and presented it in 
accord with the highest standards of scholarship is, in turn, no small 
contribution. The church historian, in particular, may well be grateful 
for this excellent volume. The completion of the work in the promised 
second volume will be a welcome addition to the source material of the 
eighteenth century. 

Josern L. SHANNON 
Augustinian College 
Washington 


L’Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore. By Francesco Olgiati. Volume I. 


(Milano: Societa editrice Vita e Pensiero. 1955. Pp. xxiii, 499. 1,200 
lire. ) 


The story of the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart at Milan 
surely forms one of the most important chapters in the history of the 
Church in Italy in this century, and we are fortunate in having it told by 
one whose official position and personal gifts supply exceptional qualifica- 
tions for the task. Monsignor Olgiati is a distinguished philosopher who has 
served on the faculty of the university for many years and was rector 
during the temporary retirement of Father Gemelli, the founder and pres- 
ent rector. He divides his material into two volumes, the first of which 
carries the story through the opening years of the university. The first 
part of Volume I gives the necessary background without which the 
impressive achievements of the university cannot be evaluated properly. In 
giving a sketch of laicism in Italy from 1848 to 1921, and of its effects 
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on education, e.g., the laicisation of the schools, the abolition of the 
theological faculties—frequently replaced by philosophical faculties and by 
chairs in theological subjects of historical, philological, or philosophical 
interest which offered a haven to apostate priests—the triumph of posi- 
tivism, and the era of Carducci and d’Annunzio, the author traces with 
a sure hand the background of the political anti-clericalism which is all 
that the Risorgimento and its aftermath mean to so many non-lItalians, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic. This was also the era of the growth of 
socialism among the workers, of modernism among some of the intellec- 
tuals, and of Masonic control of Italian politics. In intellectual matters, as 
in all others, the Catholic reaction was tardy, and when the crusade 
against laicism, or secularism, began, there were few practical people who 
had much hope of its success. 


Part II of this volume gives the history of the idea of a Catholic uni- 
versity and of the vain attempts to realize it under Pius IX and Leo XIII. 
Pre-occupied largely by his political misfortunes, Pius IX fought his 
enemies by strengthening the central administration and the devotional 
life of the Church, ignoring the intellectual and social questions except to 
denounce the false opinions then current in them as in so many other fields. 
Leo XIII made valiant efforts to make up for lost time, but the circum- 
stances of his day—some of which were due to that lost time—made 
progress in Italy especially difficult. The idea of a Catholic university 
existed in his reign and in his predecessor’s, but came to nothing. As the 
Catholic position in Italy improved under Pius X the idea was revived, 
but it was reserved to Benedict XV to see the great experiment finally 
launched. The idea attracted the support of a growing movement, but both 
required a man who could make the dream a reality. Such a man came to 
light in the person of Father Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., who still heads 
the university he opened in December, 1921. He is one of the most remark- 
able figures in modern Italian Catholic history. A convert from rationalism, 
he possesses an insight into the needs of the de-Christianized Italian 
intellectuals which is usually wanting in those with a more orthodox back- 
ground and training. Supported wholeheartedly by Benedict XV and 
Cardinal Ferrari, the Archbishop of Milan, and by Cardinal Ratti who 
succeeded both of them, Father Gemelli was able to start and maintain 
the university, which is supported entirely by the Italian Catholics through 
an annual collection. Its degrees are recognized by the Italian state, an 
arrangement, confirmed by the concordat of 1929, which necessitates the 
acceptance of a considerable amount of government supervision. The story 
of the reconciliation of opposing interests, in the hope of bringing this idea 
to fruition, and of Father Gemelli’s part in achieving success, fills Part III. 


While many of the trials of the infant university were common to 
institutions of the same character, there are two aspects of the story 
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Monsignor Olgiati tells that merit special attention. One is the peculiarly 
difficult situation in Italy, referred to above. The second is the successful 
achievement of their main purpose—the training of a Catholic elite who 
would penetrate the intellectual circles of Italy and bring the presence and 
message of the Church to every group in those circles. This was attained 
by concentrating on scholarship of such a calibre that it could not be 
ignored, and by being content with nothing less. Two examples may be 
found in the American Journal of Psychology [LXV (1952), 619], where 
Dr. P. W. Fernberger of the University of Pennsylvania, who had visited 
the psychology laboratories of the leading countries of Europe, gave first 
place to those of the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart in Milan 
and of Cambridge University. The other is in the recognition of the 
excellence of the Milan publication, Vita e Pensiero. 

The second volume will cover the story of the university’s relations 
with both the Fascist régime, to which Dr. Daniel Binchy refers in his 
superb book, Church and State in Fascist Italy (Oxford, 1941), and its 
successors. This narration will test the critical acumen, learning, and 
objectivity which the author has shown so clearly in Volume I. 


Josern P, CurisTtorpHer 
The Catholic University of America 


AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY 


The Catholic Church, U.S.A. Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. (Chicago: 
Fides Publishers. 1956. Pp. xxiii, 415. $5.95.) 


This compilation of articles on the American Church is a mixture of 
brilliance and mediocrity. There are some fine analyses of why Catholics 
in the United States are as they are, some sophomoric treatment of 
profound problems, along with inexcusable inaccuracies, enough, inci- 
dentally, of the latter to question the judgment of the Catholic Book Club 
Newsletter of December, 1956, that this is “the best general account of 
the Church in this country ever published.” The imbalance evident 
throughout the work was created, to some degree no doubt, by the check- 
ered history of its editorship. The late Augustine Maydieu, O.P., per- 
suaded the contributors to write up a specific aspect of American Catho- 
licism with the intention of making out of the whole a popular manual for 
a French audience. After Father Maydieu’s untimely death, Father Putz 
of Notre Dame, if one can judge purpose from publicity, turned the com- 
pilation into some kind of an authoritative compendium. The men who 
wrote for the uninformed French mind must certainly be embarrassed by 
having their contributions compared to those of Gustave Weigel or John 
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Tracy Ellis. Furthermore, while it is difficult for a reviewer to quarrel with 
an editor’s right to choose his own frame of reference, it is still true that 
if the American Church is to be depicted honestly and authoritatively, 
serious criticism of some of the omissions cannot be forestalled simply 
by an explanatory note in the preface. Nor does this reviewer feel that 
all the contributors have competence in the fields for which they were asked 
to write. Finally, it seems that because it was originally intended for the 
French, some writers slanted their material with that audience in mind. 


The Catholic Church, U.S.A., is divided into three parts. Part I repre- 
sents the history and inner workings of the American Church. Here one 
will find that the names of Florence Cohalan, Frederick Hochwalt, and 
C. J. Nuesse are prominent. Father Weigel, however, writes a brilliant 
“Introduction to American Catholicism,” in which he explains its vigor 
by the facts that the American Catholic: (1) must explicitly choose his 
religion; (2) he is an activist about his religion as about everything else, 
and (3) he lives in a culture that is highly respectful of religion and piety. 
Among the several shortcomings not worth belaboring are the indis- 
tinguishability of the American Catholic from the non-Catholic in the 
ordinary activities of life, as well as the dominant role of the clergy, 
which oddly enough has not aroused anti-clericalism. In the only 
significant comment in the volume about American parish life (and the 
absence of a chapter on this subject is a major defect of the book), 
Weigel sagely remarks that the American pastor “does not order like a 
King; he orders like a coach. He is of the people but he is a specialist, 
and as such he has the freely granted right to lead. If he invokes authority, 
he is lost; if he appeals to his competence as a specialist, he is a success” 
(p. 19). The history, organization, and financial structure of the American 
Church are taken up in order, although nothing about finances is really 
discussed and much of Father Cohalan’s statistics might have more attrac- 
tively been put in an appendix. I was disappointed in Monsignor Hoch- 
walt’s appraisal of the “Catholic School System in the United States,” not 
for what it said, but in its description of that system it read more like 
a Washington report and less like a pastor’s, parent’s, or even teacher’s, 
view of that same system. Even the chapter on the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference lacked the color that any report on that agency written 
out of the personalities or history of the institution would have possessed. 


Part II of this work analyses the American Church by geographical 
areas. Father John Thomas, S.J., does a workmanlike job on the chapter 


’ 


entitled “Nationalities and American Catholicism,” although here likewise 
there are too many statistics and too little evaluation of the contribution 
each national group made to the character of American Catholicism. Sub- 
sequent chapters on the Church in New England, Middle Atlantic States, 
the rural Middle West, the deep South, Louisiana, Texas, and the Pacific 
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Coast bring together such well known names as Joseph N. Moody, Robert 
E. Lucey, and Joseph B. Gremillion. Being a New Yorker, this reviewer 
finds himself best qualified to judge the article on New England and the 
Middle Atlantic region. Monsignor Murray certainly writes the most 
interesting and readable chapter of the whole section dealing with New 
England. He is one of the few contributors who really interprets Catholic 
life rather than catalogues numbers. While Murray is sincerely modest 
about the glories of Boston Catholicism, it seems to me he could have 
expanded somewhat on its achievements. On some matters such as anti- 
Semitism and Catholic Action he is too self-conscious. Anyone like myself 
who has many opportunities to deal with New England Catholics knows 
that they are something to be proud of and their conservatism as Americans 
and Catholics need not be apologized for. While a whole chapter in this 
book might profitably have been devoted to “Catholics and Political Life,” 
Murray more than most should have touched upon the subject. Moreover, 
I am not too sure that his own obvious political sympathies necessarily 
reflect the majority Catholic opinion of New England. Father Moody calls 
the Middle Atlantic region the “seed-ground of American Catholicism.” 
And so it is. Yet there are a number of subjects that might have been 
included here, and are not, e.g., the Catholic press, the welfare agencies 
of the Church, which are better organized than in any other section 
of the country, the contribution to social reform made by eastern priests 


during the great depression, and the vigorous parish life are all denied 
mention or treatment in favor of sociological observations of less 
significance. 


The only part of this volume that is characterized by drama and a scin- 
tillating style is the third section which deals with the life and influence 
of the Church in the United States. Here Edward Marciniak writes on 
labor, John LaFarge, S.J., on racial segregation, John A. O’Brien on 
religious freedom, Sister Jane Marie Murray and Paul Marx, O.S.B., on 
the liturgical movement, John Tracy Ellis on Catholic intellectual life, 
Victor Giese on the lay apostolate in Chicago, Jordan Aumann on activism 
and the contemplative life, and Walter J. Ong, S.J., on what is termed 
“The Intellectual Frontier.” These are outstanding writers writing on 
vital subjects and writing well. The reader, whether native or foreign, will 
feel rewarded for the time and study given to these 160 pages. Some 
critics have considered the opinions of men like Father O’Brien on 
Church-State relationships in this country too “liberal,” but such critics 
are, I am sure, a minority. The book has no index which is unfortunate, 
and a considerable number of slips give evidence of carelessness, e.g., the 
wrong date for Archbishop Lucey’s consecration (p. 225), an incorrect 
date for the Catholic Directory (p. 19, n. 1), “John” for “Patrick” Lynch, 
Bishop of Charleston (p. 31), etc. On the whole, however, the essays in 
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this volume by Weigel, Ellis, LaFarge, and O’Brien are well worth reading 
again and again, and the introduction by Bishop Wright of Worcester is, 
as we have come to expect from him, a stimulating starter for what is to 
follow. 
Grorce A. KELLY 
Family Life Bureau 
Archdiocese of New York 


Frontiers in American Catholicism; Essays on Ideology and Culture. By 
Walter J. Ong, S.J. (New York: Macmillan Co. 1957. Pp. viii; 125. 
$2.50.) 


The frontiers with which Father Ong is concerned are the intellectual 
interpretations of the role of the Catholic Church in history. His essays 
are written by an intellectual to intellectuals. He speaks from the convic- 
tion that the intellectual life can be an expression of the Christian life, and 
it is the duty of those who can to labor at this frontier of human experi- 
ence. More than this, it seems he is appealing to American Catholics to 
engage in an intellectual apostolate. The essays in this slender but sig- 
nificant volume attempt to define the issues that are appropriate to a Cath- 
olic intellectual life. It is seldom that any of the great turns in political 


or intellectual history are not subject to prolonged controversy. Aside from 
the facts that may be involved, one of the issues is always, indeed, the 
Catholic sense of what a turn or an event may mean. 


The non-Catholic intellectual has often sought simply to ignore what 
might be called a Catholic interpretation of history. It is the duty of the 
Catholic intellectual in the time in which we live to take the initiative, 
to force the issues, and to offer, as Father Ong has, some parts of a 
Catholic philosophy of history. The issues as they are presented in this 
volume are large. The author considers the great movements in western 
thought, such as the Renaissance, where his Catholic interpretation will 
certainly challenge the scholarship of those who have viewed progress as 
a victory over the Catholic mind. Beyond this for the American Catholic 
is the endless dialectic between European and American thinking, Catholic 
or otherwise. 

A central theme is that American and Catholic intellectual life should 
develop its confidence and energy, and I assume in the end participate in 
a more equal exchange of contributions between America and Europe. 
Father Ong insists, and properly so, that the Church can live and perform 
its labors in any society, provided it has the essential liberties to perform 
its teaching and sacramental mission. But for Americans the question is 
the understanding and the adjustment to what he calls the “American 
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reality.” There has been much subservience to European intellectual effort, 
and yet there has been a feeling that Europe is static and rather sterile 
in its Catholicism. The Church in the United States lives in a mass culture, 
and intellectual effort must be made in such a context. It is in such a 
perspective that Father Ong discusses the greatness and the uniqueness of 
the American Catholic educational system. It has existed nowhere else 
and in no other time. 


There are two issues that seem particularly to command the interest 
of the author. One is a scholarly adventure in the reinterpretation of the 
Renaissance, an interpretation which makes the mediaeval Catholic tradi- 
tion more a precursor of modern science than the humanistic attitudes of 
many of the Renaissance thinkers and writers. The other is the inter- 
pretation of modern technology in spiritual terms, rather than in the 
context of materialism and anti-Christian values. The two essays cover- 
ing these points are, I think, the most significant of those included in the 
volume. Father Ong is seeking a Christian humanism in a technological 
era; he would look with the eyes of optimism, with an “other-directed” 
spirit, and not with a sense of tragedy on the life of the present age. In 
these problems there can be no isolation of the Catholic intellectuals, and 
they need as well a mystique. He remarks: “If Catholic thought is to move 
further along these lines of contact with the American reality, what it 
needs is to envision a real Christian mystique of technology and science. 
That is, it needs to develop a real spiritual insight into technology and 
science which at least attempts to discover and discuss the philosophical 
and theological meaning of the technological and scientific trend which 
marks our age” (pp. 121-122). Only in certain ways is this age involved 
with the secular and material more than other ages, and the Church here 
is, on the whole, freer of secular influence than she has ever been in her 
history. 

The essay on “The Renaissance Myth” is one of scholarly inquiry, in 
which it is shown that logic and physics were associated, while literature 
was considered more a fit subject for the young. Humanistic criticism of 
mediaeval study was, thus, in degree a rejection of Catholic interest in 
science. And Father Ong demonstrates with impressive clarity that educa- 
tion in the United States, Catholic education as well, is less specialized 
than historically-rooted European education (pp. 61 ff.). But against this 
factual inquiry one may place his imaginative treatment of the problem 
of technology and science, and it is here that the outlines of a philosophy 
of history seem to emerge. From a rich knowledge of contemporary 
European speculation, especially in France, he sees the periods, the 
epochs of human history, become shorter and shorter. Technology is 
related to the spiritual development of man, and it is part of the whole 
history of man upon earth. He said: “I should like here to consider our 
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technological age, in only a very few of its most generalized aspects, as 
one of the geological epochs, that is, as something belonging to this 
particular time in the pattern of events which constitutes the development 
of the natural world. All of this will be not without theological implica- 
tions, for it is in this natural world, again at a certain epoch and at no 
other, that the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, who like His 
Father and the Holy Spirit is the One God, entered into the evolutionary 
pattern by becoming one of us, a true Man” (p. 89). There is, indeed, a 
gradual spiritualizing momentum. Technology must be considered in the 
historical spirit, i.e., as part of a forward-moving, developing universe. 

There are six essays in this volume, four of which have been presented 
before. They deal with “The American Catholic Complex,” “An Apos- 
tolate of the Business World,” “Contracts in Catholicism,” “The Renais- 
sance Myth and the American Catholic Mind,” “Technology and new 
Humanist Frontiers,” and “The Faith, the Intellectual, and the Perimeters.” 
Only a few of the results of the research and the inquiries may be pre- 
sented in a short review. However, any Catholic, intellectual or other- 
wise, who wishes to consider and to rethink the position of the Church in 
the United States can find here a provocative starting point. Father Ong 
himself may be on the way to writing for Americans a Catholic philosophy 
of history, inspired anew by the problems of a technological age. 


University of Illinois FRANC is G. WILSON 


The Land Called Chicora. The Carolinas Under Spanish Rule with French 
Intrusions, 1520-1670. By Paul Quattlebaum. (Gainesville: University 
of Florida Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 153. $3.75.) 


The first Spanish settlement in what is now the United States was 
established in the year 1526 by Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon at a place called 
San Miguel de Gualdape in the Land of Chicora. The patent which de 
Ayllon received from King Charles of Spain stated: “Our principal pur- 
pose in the discovery of new lands is that we wish to carry to the natives 
of them who are without light and faith and knowledge, our Holy Cath- 
olic Faith, so they may know of it and be Christians and be saved, and 
this is the principal motive you will have in this business. Therefore, it is 
fitting that people of religion accompany you. For this I grant you per- 
mission to take to the said land as many priests as you think necessary.” 
De Ayllén’s charter required one chaplain for each of his six vessels; 
there may have been more. We know the names of three of them who 
survived the short-lived settlement and lived to give an account of it to 
de Ally6n’s friend, the historian Oviedo. They were the Dominican friars, 
Antonio Montesinos, Antonio de Cervantes, and Pedro de Estrada, who 
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established the first Catholic mission on the continent of North America 
north of Mexico. While the author also relates the story of the later 
French and English settlements, the principal and important fact he 
endeavors to establish is the location of this first settlhement and first 
Catholic mission which the early records speak of as San Miguel de 
Gualdape in the Land of Chicora. 


Mr. Quattlebaum, while serving as a state senator in South Carolina, 
became interested in the state archives and subsequently devoted some 
years to the study of the early explorations of the southeastern seaboard. 
He states in his preface: “If I am able to contribute anything, it is chiefly 
because I spent a lifetime on the coast and know intimately local geography 
and know something of the way of the sea. This knowledge has enabled 
me to fit the record as one part of an indenture, into the corresponding 
part—the present geography of the region in question. My education and 
experience as an engineer have also been of material assistance to me.” 
Applying this knowledge and experience to an interpretation, presumably 
of English translations of the scattered and fragmentary records, he makes 
out a good case for the site of this first Spanish settlhement on lower 
Waccamaw Neck across Wynyah Bay from the present Georgetown, South 
Carolina. Indeed, this location seems to fit the details of the narrative as 
recorded by Oviedo, the chronicler of the events. He relates that after the 
loss of one of his vessels at the mouth of the Jordan River at 33 2/3 
degrees north latitude (identified by Quattlebaum as Cape Fear River) 
the party proceeded by sea and by land westward along the coast, follow- 
ing its westward and then southerly curve to a point where several rivers 
flowing together impeded further progress on foot. Their final destination 
and the site of their settlement which endured less than a year would, then, 
very probably be Waccamaw Neck, south of U.S. Highway 17, where it 
crosses the Waccamaw River. 

Every Catholic South Carolinian will find the author’s conclusion of 
special interest. For other readers this slim volume with its several helpful 
maps and informative appendices will “stimulate an interest in this little- 
known period of American history.” 

+ Joun J. Russerr 
Bishop of Charleston 


A History of the Diocese of Richmond. The Formative Years. By James 
Henry Bailey, I]. (Richmond: Chancery Office, Diocese of Rich- 
mond. 1956, Pp. 249. $2.25.) 


This well-printed and nicely-bound volume with its attractive format 
and illustrations was originally a dissertation for the doctorate in history 
at Georgetown University. Richmond became a diocese partly because of 
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the machinations of a dissatisfied group of Irishmen who thought the 
French-dominated hierarchy was discriminating against them. The Holy 
See seemed to have taken seriously the threat of a schism, and so pre- 
maturely created the southern diocese in 1820, and the Reverend Patrick 
Kelly, a seminary rector in Ireland, was named as its first bishop. Arch- 
bishop Ambrose Maréchal of Baltimore was not consulted and was bitterly 
opposed to the entire procedure. For that reason Bishop Kelly was in a 
difficult position even before his arrival in the United States, a situation 
which he did nothing to improve by immediately backing the wrong people 
in Virginia. Kelly soon found out that the Archbishop of Baltimore had 
been right in his stand, and that Richmond could not support a bishop. It 
was little wonder, then, that he was on his way back to Ireland by June, 
1822, and that for the next nineteen years the See of Richmond was with- 
out a bishop and continued under the administration of Baltimore. In 
1841 Richard V. Whelan was consecrated as second Bishop of Richmond 
and held that office for nine years until he was transferred to the See of 
Wheeling. John McGill of Kentucky became the third bishop and served 
in Virginia through the Civil War and until his death in 1872. The 
“formative years” end with Bishop McGill’s death and the arrival of 
James Gibbons from North Carolina. 


Writing a diocesan history is no simple matter; there are few that are 
not heavy reading and not a mere compilation of facts. Outside of the 
Diocese of Richmond the present volume will have little interest. This is 
not Mr. Bailey’s fault; he did all, perhaps, that one could have done with 
the materials at hand. As he states in his preface he had no primary sources 
in Richmond and only a very few in Baltimore. However, he might have 
used to greater advantage works on Kentucky Catholicism for data on 
McGill’s background, and he gives no indication of having consulted 
Kentucky archives or the manuscript collections at the University of 
Notre Dame. The footnotes are difficult to follow because of their arrange- 
ment. All in all, one is forced to feel that there was not much of a story 
to tell of Catholicism in Virginia in the years covered, but as the author 
says, “It [this history] is, in essence, a long-needed synthesis of the best 
materials available on the subject .. .” (p. 11). 


College of St. Thomas J. HerMAN SCHAUINGER 


La vie et loeuvre de Henry de Courcy (1820-1861). By Robert Sylvain. 
Premier historien de l'Eglise Catholique aux Etats-Unis. (Quebec: 
Presses Universitaire Laval. 1955. Pp. 347.) 

Following a sympathetic portrayal of Henry de Courcy’s aristocratic 

Breton background, the author of this book, a Christian Brother, concen- 

trates on de Courcy’s American years, which he spent in New York repre- 
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senting the Glaces de Saint-Aubain Company. “Bored with selling looking 
glasses” and critical of the anti-clerical slant of the Courrier des Etats- 
Unis, New York’s French newspaper, de Courcy began writing articles 
on American Catholicism for publication in Paris in the ultramontane 
Univers, edited by Louis Veuillot. Subsequently the Univers correspond- 
ence, corrected, expanded—and translated into English by John Gilmary 
Shea—appeared as de Courcy’s Catholic Church in the United States. 
While this was not actually the first sketch of Catholicism in this country 
as Brother Robert claims—Jean Dilhet’s work preceded it—it is, of 
course, an early milestone now superseded by later works. During these 
years de Courcy’s own opinion of the United States shifted from enthusi- 
astic support of “la liberté comme en Amérique” as a pattern for the 
Church in France to disillusion with American conditions. This is under- 
standable granted the shift in American opinion, described here, from 
sympathy with the revolutions of 1848 (and with the young liberal Pope 
Pius IX!) to antipathy and the anti-Catholicism culminating in the 
Know-Nothing movement after the collapse of the revolutions, the visits 
of exiled leaders such as Kossuth, and the tensions following mass Irish 
immigration. 


This is a significant story, unfortunately smothered in discursive explana- 
tory material, e.g., twenty-five pages to bring American Catholicism from 
the Maryland colony to 1845 (with the term Puritan at times synonymous 


with Protestant!) ; twenty-odd pages on Brownson’s spiritual odyssey; 
thirty-five on the Lost Dauphin red herring. The bibliography is also 
extensive and uncritical and the index inadequate. Had Brother Robert 
accepted the historian’s obligation to order and discipline his material, then 
concentrated on the relations between French and American Catholicism 
in which de Courcy was an important link, this might have been a really 
valuable book. 


Criticisms, specifically Brownson’s, of de Courcy’s exaggeration of 
French influences, over-identification of Catholicism with the Irish, and 
inadequate appreciation of American Protestantism, Brother Robert 
reasonably concedes as valid, although sympathetic to de Courcy. Greater 
detachment, the present reviewer believes, would have given higher honor 
to Brownson, who saw the anti-Catholic manifestations, which crushed 
his sensitive opponent, as sociological—growing pains, not arrested growth 
in American Catholicism. Finally had de Courcy not died young it is quite 
possible that the pendulum of opinion would have come to a point of balance 
for him (as it did for others) where the American ideal was accepted as 
valid if unfulfilled. If so, de Courcy could have understood Brownson 
challenging his fellow Catholics to greater excellence. A hundred years 
later that challenge stands. 


: Frances S. CHILD 
Brooklyn College . 
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The American College in Rome, 1855-1955. By Robert F. 


A history of this celebrated institution which is approaching its cen- 
tenary has long been wanted. The author has undertaken the task of filling 
this need with great diligence and care. The narrative occupies 684 pages; 
the exceedingly careful notes take up 105. There are also useful lists of 
alumni, and a short index brings the volume to 858 pages. The book has 
been well received by those to whom it most appeals, the graduates of the 


college. There is a large amount of the grist that grinds well in their mill, 


such as the story of the origins of the college, the details of successive 
administrations, the folkways of the seminarians at various periods, and, 
of course, the tales of the heroes. For the nostalgic people who spent their 
youth on the Via dell’Umilta the volume is a well-filled repertorium of 
matters which will keep it in an accessible place for frequent reference 
and happy recollection. There are interesting and important accounts of 
many matters, the growth of the buildings, the project of the new college, 
the transfer from the Urban College of Propaganda to the Gregorian 
University. Concerning this most important and fruitful act there are 
some picturesque details. And many alumni will rejoice that much of the 
credit goes to the most popular and friendly Monsignor Burke. 

It seems regrettable that the author has introduced such lengthy accounts 
of general papal history of the time. The Risorgimento, the relations with 
united Italy, the rise of Fascism, the Lateran treaties, papal negotiations 
in the two great wars and the like are brought in with a fulness that is 
scarcely apropos in a special history of this kind. Again in some of the 
transactions pertinent to the college there is a scantiness of comment 
the policies involved that is disappointing. We suspect that this 
Father McNamara’s fault. Had the material existed it w 
escaped his diligence. So we must still wonder at a certain ran 
acter of appointments to the staff up to World War II. We could have done 
with some words on such a fact as that for a good many years in the twen- 
tieth century there was no library on Via dell’Umilta other than a legend- 
ary one behind locked doors. This brings up the whole question of the 
educational policy of the institution. It is to be hoped that the American 
College, now magnificently housed in its new buildings, with a thorough 
theological education at the Gregorian University, with a graduate resi- 
dence on Via dell’Umilta, and with able staffing and leadership is 
road to a second century which will at last realize its potentialitic 
this end this valuable book will be an encouragement. 

Joun K. Cartwri 
St. Matthew's Cathedral 
Washington 
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Theodore Roosevelt and Catholics, 1882-1919. By Frederick J. Zwierlein. 
(Rochester, New York: Art Print Shop. 1956. Pp. xiii, 392. $6.00.) 


Nobody in the historical profession expected the sixth monograph of 
Dr. Zwierlein to be anything else but an original contribution to scholar- 
ship ; and the volume under review leaves that solid assumption undisturbed. 
The author presents in the main a picture of Church-State relations in the 
Philippines from the end of the war with Spain until 1907. The book is a 
product of multi-archival research with materials from diocesan archives 
in Manila and the Department of State in Washington, to mention but two 
of some twenty depositories cited. 


The author is most charitable when he writes “that President Roosevelt 
was misled in this matter of Church property in the Philippines” (p. 139). 
The Treaty of Paris (December 10, 1898) clearly stated that the United 
States was to restore to the Catholic Church all its property in the islands. 
Instead of doing this the president forced the hierarchy in the Philippines 
to spend thousands of dollars and priceless years of time (1898 to 1907) 
in suing for a return of its own property. For the Aglipayanos had stolen 
vast properties of the Church and Catholic bishops were compelled to 
spend nine long years before Philippine courts. Finally in 1907 the supreme 
court of the archipelago decided the obvious: the property belonged to the 
Church. Bishop Hendrick of Cebu put it clearly when he wrote that “if 
Aglipayanos had taken a fancy to the possession of municipal buildings 
instead of these Churches” he had no doubt that the government would 
have dispossessed them promptly “without going through the ceremony of 
bringing action at law” (p. 152). 

There are an annoying number of misprints in this work which a sec- 
ond printing should be careful to correct. The volume is restrained, com- 
petent, objective, and scholarly. Of Theodore Roosevelt and Catholics, 
1882-1919 it may be appropriately said that if it had not been written, it 
would have been necessary to write it. 


Hersert J. CLANcy 
LeMoyne College 


GENERAL HISTORY 


A History of Education in Antiquity. By H. I. Marrou. Translated by 
George Lamb. (New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. xviii, 466. $7.50.) 


The French original of this outstanding work, which first appeared in 
1948, was never received for review in this journal. Hence, before dis- 
cussing the English translation, a brief characterization of the background, 
scope, content, and value of Marrou’s book is in order. A good history of 
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education in Antiquity was a desideratum. The more elaborate works in the 
field had become antiquated and from the outset were antiquarian rather 
than historical in the strict sense. Of the more recent books, Jaeger’s 
Paideia is in a class by itself, but, as its title indicates, it deals primarily 
with Greek cultural ideals and not with curricula and methods of instruc- 
tion in detail. Furthermore, Jaeger has never continued his work beyond 
Aristotle. For up-to-date treatments of the Hellenistic, Roman, and early 
Christian periods, one had to depend largely on encyclopedia articles, 
journal articles, or monographs of more or less limited scope. Among such 
monographs, Marrou’s Mousikds anér and especially, his Saint Augustin 
et la fin de la culture antique, revealed an unusual range and depth of 
philological training and knowledge. Accordingly, he was well equipped to 
write the kind of comprehensive history of education in Antiquity that was 
so badly needed, and he has more than fulfilled the promise of his earlier 
publications. 


The introduction contains a very brief but discerning account of Oriental 
and Minoan-Mycenaean education (pp. xi-xviii). Part I covers Greek 
education from Homer to Isocrates (pp. 3-91) ; Part II, “Classical Educa- 
tion in the Hellenistic Age” (pp. 95-226); Part III, “Classical Education 
and Rome” (pp. 229-350). The work is fully documented. The ancient 
sources are cited in footnotes below the main text, and there are references 
throughout to a section called “Additional Notes,” containing critical 
discussion and modern bibliography (pp. 351-452). Then comes a table of 
references (actually an alphabetical list of the ancient sources and the 
abbreviations employed to designate them in the footnotes and notes), 
and, finally, an analytical index comprising new interpretations, etc., and 
Notabilia varia (pp. 461-466). 


Throughout his book, Marrou has dealt with the theory, content, process, 
and method of education in close relation to Greek political and cultural 
history as a whole. Educational matters are never presented in isolation; 
there is no antiquarian accumulation of unrelated facts and none of the 
telescoping so common in earlier works. In Part I particular attention is 
called to the excellegt and necessary chapter on pederasty and its basic role 
in Classical Greek education, to that on the achievement of the Sophists 
in educational theory and practice, and to the two masterly chapters on the 
educational programs of Plato and Isocrates, programs that mark the begin- 
ning of the long and continuing conflict between scientific and humanistic 
education. 


For Part I, Marrou could draw heavily upon Jaeger’s Paideia, and he 
freely acknowledges his indebtedness to that work. For Parts II and III, 
especially for Part II, he had to seek information in widely scattered studies 
of unequal value and to do a great deal of fresh spadework himself. Part 
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II, without question, is the most original part of his book, although there is 
much that is new also in Part III. Greek education—and it was the program 
of Isocrates that triumphed—attained its full development and classic form 
in the early Hellenistic Age. Consequently, it exhibited no significant 
changes to the end of Antiquity. Man and the full development of his per- 
sonality was the primary object and ideal of Hellenistic education. While 
Part II should be read carefully from beginning to end, special attention 
is called to Chapter I which deals with the Hellenistic identification of 
civilization with “Paideia,” and to the “Conclusion. Classical Humanism.” 
In Part III, I would single out for special mention: the penetrating char- 
acterization of old Roman education, the description of Rome’s adoption 
of Hellenistic education in most of its essential features, the survey of 
the role of Greek and the teaching of Greek in Roman schools, the chapter 
on the function of the Roman state in promoting and supporting educa- 
tion, and, finally, the two last chapters and the epilogue, dealing respec- 
tively with Christianity and the traditional pagan system of education, the 
rise of Christian schools of the mediaeval type, and the disappearance of 
the ancient school. 


Throughout his book Marrou has put special emphasis on methods of 
instruction employed, types of exercises assigned in the schools as revealed 
in particular by papyri, etc. Furthermore, in dealing with education in 
theory and practice he repeatedly points out modern parallels and con- 
trasts. Many contemporary educators undoubtedly will be surprised to 
find, e.g., that severity and punishment—even brutality—played such an 
important and constant role in ancient education, and that the interests, 
capacities, etc., of the child before the age of seven or eight were prac- 
tically ignored by the ancient theorists, The dominance of rhetorical or 
humanistic education as the typical form of education throughout Antiquity 
has already been mentioned above. 


Marrou has written not only an important book, but a very personal 
and challenging one. He would be the last to maintain that it is definitive 
on all points or to expect that all scholars will agree with certain positions 
taken. Thus, M. P. Nilsson’s Die Hellenistische Schule, which appeared 
too late (Munich, 1955) to be utilized in the third French edition of the 
Histoire (Paris, 1955), contains much valuable supplementary material 
on the ephebic schools and their organizations. Some will contend that 
Marrou has overemphasized the extent of the Hellenization of Roman 
education, although it must be said that he has made out a pretty strong 
case for his view. It may be questioned whether “many” Christians taught 
in the pagan schools in the period before Constantine (p. 322). The view 
that a formal Christian school of theology flourished at Alexandria only 
under Origen and then disappeared is also open to challenge. Early 
Byzantine education is touched upon, but might well have been developed 
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in more detail. But all such criticisms in nowise affect the solid worth of 
this outstanding book. 


The English translation is welcome, but it must be criticized for its 
shortcomings, and in part severely. The translator would seem to know 
French well enough, and he has retained much of the personal, racy flavor 
of Marrou’s style in his English version. It is only too obvious, however, 
that he is not a specialist in the Classical field. His unfamiliarity with 
ancient writers and institutions has led him to commit some actual blunders 
in translation but, above all, to make a large number of mistakes in 
rendering proper names, institutions, etc. It will suffice here to give a 
sampling. Page xvii, near end: “which Thucydides could remember.” 
The meaning is rather: “of which Thucydides still possessed a tradition.” 
Page 19, line 3 from end: for “Apothetes” English would use a Latinized 
form, “Apothetae.” Page 29, middle: for “Tyrannoctones” English would 
require ‘“Tyrannoctonoi” or better ““Tyrannocides.” Page 35, line 10 from 
end: Here and throughout the book the translator has “Pergamus” in 
place of the correct form, “Pergamum.” Page 53, middle: for “Gorgiac” 
read “Gorgianic.” Page 79, middle: for “Burke,” read “Burk.” Page 89, 
middle: for “Jason of Pheres,” read “Jason of Pherae.” Page 91, near 
end: for “Atlantes” read “Atlases.” Page 101, 2nd paragraph from end: 
for ‘““Metapontus” read ““Metapontum.” Page 105, near end: for “Herod” 
read “Herodes.” Page 112, line 1: for “gyneconomes” write “gunoikono- 
moi” or “supervisors of women”; line 9: for “Locres” write “Locri.” 
Page 130, second line from end: for “Hellenics” read “Hellenica.” Page 
136, middle: for ‘““Arcady” read “Arcadia.” Page 183, line 1: for “Aris- 
totle” read “Isocrates,” and for “formula” read “program of the.” Page 
184, line 1: for “stereogeometry” write “solid geometry”; middle of 
same page: “all over the place” is a strange and slangy rendering for 
“extraordinaire diffusion,” and “painting” is not a correct translation of 
“monuments figurés.” Page 188, middle, and 202, line 16: for “Demetrius 
of Phalera” read “Demetrius of Phalerum.” Page 203, middle: in English 
one speaks of /liad, Book I, not Jliad, “Canto” I. Page 204, line 16 and 
elsewhere: “Second Sophistic” would be a better term than “Later 
Sophists.” Page 206, near end: for “Sophistry,” read “Sophistic.” Page 
210, near end, and in the analytical index: for “Claudius Mamertinus” 
read “Claudianus Mamertus.” Page 248, line 8: for “Catilina” read 
“Catiline.” Page 278, line 9 from end: for “Titus Livy” read “Livy.” 
Page 287, line 5 from end: “all over the place in the Silver Age” is not 
a satisfactory rendering for “partout dans la latinité de l’age d’argent.” 
Page 290, middle: for the absurd “Prudent Ones,” read “Iuris prudentes” 
or “Jurists.” Page 295, line 12: for “Tomis” read “Tomi.” Page 297, line 
6: for “Madaurus,” read “Madaura,” and in line 16, for “documents” 
read “sources.” Page 299, line 1: “there had been no proper scholastic 
policy.” The French demands: “strictly speaking, there was no public 
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policy in the field of education.” Page 299, line 9 from end: for “51 B.C.” 
read “5 B.C.” Page 300, lines 3-4, for “Italic nation” read “Italic people.” 
Page 303, line 5 from end, and elsewhere: the translator persists in using 
the French transliteration “evergetes” instead of the customary English 
form, “euergetes.” Page 310, line 4, and elsewhere: “Prefect of the 
praetorium” should be “praetorian prefect.” Page 321, end, and top of 
page 322: “Things were just the same in the fourth century when the 
Emperor was converted, and the mass of the people in Asia Minor with 
him.” The translation is incorrect and should read: “At the height of the 
fourth century, when the Empire, following the Emperor, was officially 
converted, there was still no change, even in Asia Minor where the mass 
of the population had become Christian.” Page 325, lines 5-6: for “docu- 
ments that have been left behind” read “extant sources.” Page 341, last 
line: for “Apostles” read “Apostle.” Page 347, middle: for “proper 
schools” read “schools proper.” Page 354, under Friedlander: for “taken 
by” read “edited by.” Page 426, near end of 10: for “Spartan” read 
“Spartianus,” for “Claudian,” read “Claudius,” and for “Dionysius 
Cassius” read “Dio Cassius.” Page 458, under Plaut.: for “Plautonius” 
read “Plautus,” etc., etc. 

Marrou’s book has become the standard work in its field, at once com- 
prehensive, authoritative, and readable. It is all the more to be regretted 
that the English translation is such a shoddy performance. The numerous 
errors, of which I have given a liberal sampling only, must be eradicated 
as soon as possible. 


— : Martin R. P. McGuire 
The Catholic University of America — 


The Ancient Near East in Pictures relating to the Old Testament. By 
James B. Pritchard. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1954. 
Pp. xvii, 351. $20.00.) 


The reviewer regrets that through his fault notice of this extraordinarily 
fine volume (actually released in 1955) has been delayed overly long. 
With its companion volume, to be mentioned again below, it forms an 
extremely valuable background reference for the understanding of life and 
thought in the ancient Near East. While the splendid photographs and 
drawings are supplied primarily with a view to the Old Testament, as the 
title indicates, it is the Old Testament set in the variegated and develop- 
ing cultural atmosphere of Israel’s aggressive and powerful neighbors. In 
ancient history the uniqueness of Israel is, of course, a primary object 
of study; but it can be neither understood nor evaluated except against 
the background here so ably illustrated. And the scope of the volume 
admits of its use for a variety of more mundane interests which the 
historian will not neglect. 
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In addition to four good maps that localize clearly the provenience of 
the materials pictured, there are 769 illustrations and plans arranged not 
chronologically, but by subject categories: I. Peoples and their Dress; 
II. Daily Life; III, Writing; IV, Scenes from History and Monuments ; 
V. Royalty and Dignitaries; VI. Gods and their Emblems; VII. The 
Practice of Religion; VIII. Myth, Legend and Ritual on Cylinder Seals; 
IX. Views and Plans of Excavations. Where it is appropriate (I, V, VI) 
there is further subdivision by regions. One cannot dwell on all aspects of 
a collection such as this, which occupies 240 large (9x11”) pages, fol- 
lowed by a hundred-page, well-indexed descriptive analysis of the various 
scenes. These descriptions are as good as having a perceptive instructor 
at hand for the interpretation both of the general purpose of a scene, and 
of the meaningful detail one might otherwise overlook. If a section must 
be singled out for special mention, perhaps, that on “Daily Life,” with its 
portrayal of ancient occupations, arts, crafts, war, and amusements, may 
be thought the most obviously rewarding. 

The Ancient Near Eastern Texts . . . volume parallel to this one has 
gone into a second (1955, Princeton, $17.50) and revised edition. It was 
favorably noticed in these columns [XXXVIII (April, 1952), 103-104] 
on its first appearance; it remains extremely useful, and has been en- 
hanced by a selection of inscriptional material in Phoenician, in the later 
Punic, in Aramaic, and in ancient South Arabic—the last by A. Jamme, 
the others by F. Rosenthal. The section on Assyro-Babylonian myths and 
epic texts has been rounded out by E. A. Speiser with supplementary por- 
tions from newly published tablets. Though there have also been changes 
incorporated into the body of the work, for the materials just mentioned 
as a distinct supplement the publishers have thoughtfully run off a twenty- 
page brochure that can be obtained ($1.00) by owners of the first edition. 

Both volumes combine to give the United States a new international 
standing in the matter of shrewd, effective, and needed diffusion of the 
fruits of scholarship in an important area of progressive research and 
widespread public interest. 

Patrick W. SKEHAN 
The Catholic University of America 


Byzantium: Greatness and Decline. By Charles Diehl. Translated from 
the French by Naomi Walford. With Introduction and Bibliography 
by Peter Charanis. [Rutgers Byzantine Series. Edited by Peter 
Charanis.] (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1957. Pp. 
xviii, 366. $8.50.) 


It is a pleasure to welcome the inauguration by Rutgers University 
Press of a Byzantine Series, intended for both the general reader and the 
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student. This first, very attractive, volume is a translation of Diehl’s 
Byzance, grandeur et décadence, published in 1919, to which have been 
added an introduction and bibliography by the general editor, and numerous 
illustrations. Diehl divides his work into four books: the first presents, in 
brief, the broad lines of Byzantine history; the second analyzes the ele- 
ments of greatness in the long-lived empire ; the third discusses its inherent 
weaknesses ; the fourth depicts its influence on the West and the survival 
of its spirit even today in the Balkans and until recently in Czarist Russia 
and Turkey. Books Two and Three make up the bulk of the work. Among 
the causes of Byzantine power Diehl lists the concept of autocracy, the 
military and civil organization, skilful diplomacy, economic prosperity, the 
temper of the Asiatic provinces—one of the best chapters—and the epitome 
of all this, its concrete and dazzling expression, domed, golden Con- 
stantinople. On the other side of the ledger, he sets down the restiveness 
of the city mob, the unruliness of the barons, the “troublesomeness” of 
monk and patriarch, imperialism that recurrently overreached itself, the 
decline of agriculture and trade, the decay of army and navy, and, above 
all, the rift with the West. The author’s attitude toward the Orthodox 
Church seems very unsympathetic and unbalanced, but this may be partly 
due to an accident of composition. The device of painting Byzantium all 
white in one section and all black in an entirely distinct section results 
actually in two series of distortions, which are intended, no doubt, to 
cancel each other out, but, in the case of the Orthodox Church, at least, 
the method breaks down and leaves a definitely false impression. Further- 
more, the writer’s evaluation of the Iconoclastic period is altogether out- 
moded, and most modern historians, instead of calling the controversy 
“this barren conflict carried on by monks,” would maintain that Ortho- 
doxy rendered then as great a service in preserving the Hellenic spirit as 
it did later in keeping alive the Greek national consciousness during the 
Turkish domination. 


The plates are superb both in selection and technical finish. With refer- 
ence to future volumes in the series, the reviewer would venture two 
recommendations. First, older works like this should be brought up to date, 
even if it involves rewriting passages. Diehl’s essay ranks as a sort of 
classic and one can readily understand why the editor would hesitate to 
alter it. But Byzantine studies have made enormous progress since 1919 
and it defeats the very purpose of the series to disseminate the mis- 
information of forty years ago. True, Professor Charanis’ introduction 
calls attention to the false estimate of the Iconoclastic struggle and to 
other unacceptable views, but brief warnings of this sort, even if the reader 
has not the habit of skipping introductions, will never be enough to 
counteract the effect of the book itself. Consequently, the editor should 
not scruple to revise wherever necessary, using some unobtrusive typo- 
graphical device to indicate the changes. 
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The second recommendation is that photographs of art be accompanied 
by a commentary along the lines of Helen Gardner’s Art Through the 
Ages. She provides always (1) an account of the subject matter, and 
(2) an analysis of the esthetic value of the work. Something of the sort 
seems to me indispensable. Byzantine art is too strange to the general 
reader to sell itself. Diehl’s study is justly famous and this translation is 
first-rate. The English reader will find it a lively tableau of Byzantine life, 
the vivideness of which is greatly enhanced by the splendid illustrations. 
And if his curiosity prompts him further, he will get reliable guidance 
from Charanis’ bibliography. 

Martin J. Hiccins 
The Catholic University of America 


Dominant Themes of Modern Philosophy. By George Boas. (New York: 
Ronald Press. 1957. Pp. x, 660. $6.75.) 


Along with his colleague, A. O. Lovejoy, Professor Boas has been 
a pioneer in the history-of-ideas approach to philosophy. His book on 
modern philosophy brings to unified expression many scattered findings 
in this field. It reflects both the strength and the weakness of the method 
which he has been cultivating so successfully. The strong points are cer- 
tainly to the fore, making this work a valuable and, in many ways, unique 
contribution to the understanding of modern philosophical problems in 
their historical growth. 

The very choice of topics and the organization of chapters testify to 
the independence of the author’s mind, which feeds upon the sources and 
not upon conventional secondary works. Thus there are few histories of 
modern philosophy which devote so much attention to the French skeptics 
(to Charron and La Mothe le Vayer, as well as to Montaigne), the French 
anti-Cartesians (not only Pascal, but also Gassendi and Huet), and the 
English idealist tradition (Burthogge and Norris, in addition to Cudworth 
and Henry More). In making these tendencies prominent, Boas is giving 
us a truer and fuller perspective on the seventeenth-century situation than 
can be gained by concentrating upon the great authors. Similarly, he makes 
some illuminating comments on such eighteenth-century figures as Wolff 
and Condillac, who usually remain only shadowy names. The independ- 
ence of his judgment is exhibited in this remark about the Scottish 
philosopher of common sense, Thomas Reid: “He remains one of the most 
tantalizing epistemologists in the European tradition, though one of the 
most neglected today.” The careful account of his positions given in this 
book may help to overcome a facile dismissal of Reid’s views. Historians 
in general will want to consult two chapters devoted to philosophies of 
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history. The men treated are: Vico, Herder, Condorcet, Comte, Cournot, 
and Spengler. Especially the inclusion of Cournot will open new horizons 
to many readers, since he reflects upon the significance of statistical laws 
for the interpretation of history. His distinction between predictive laws 
and determining principles of causality will help to resolve the issue of 
how human freedom can be preserved, if some rational pattern is dis- 
cerned in history. The chapter on Nietzsche is unusual in that Boas seems 
to find no major point of sympathy with his subject, and dismisses all 
recent efforts to reinterpret Nietzsche along non-Nazi lines. He remarks 
quite correctly that Nietzsche’s account of how Christianity rose to a 
dominant position is not even plausible, but he seems to underestimate the 
transformation to which the German thinker submitted all historical 
thinking in principle. 

Where this history’s shortcomings become apparent, however, is in the 
case of the great masters in modern philosophy. Not much more atten- 
tion is paid to Descartes, Hume, and Hegel than to the minor men. With 
the exception of Rousseau, about whose thought Boas is an authority, 
there is not a single chapter devoted entirely to a major philosopher. Even 
the two chapters on Kant reserve considerable space for other men. Since 
the book is stronger in regard to the lesser philosophers than to the minds 
of first rank, its chief appeal will be as furnishing supplementary reading 
for those who are rightly discontented about dwelling only on the peaks 
of thought found in any given century. 


James COLLINS 
Saint Louis University 


History in a Changing World. By Geoffrey Barraclough. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 246. $4.00.) 


Professional historians can easily become so immersed in their own field 
of specialization as to develop a somewhat distorted view of its importance, 
not only in the universal history of mankind, but even within the broader 
specialized history of which it is a part. Mr. Barraclough is of the opinion 
that until World War II European historians generally, for all substantial 
purposes, equated the history of Europe with the history of the human race, 
even to the extent of minimizing or totally ignoring discoverable influence 
of non-European civilizations, cultures, religions, etc., on the history of 
Europe. Barraclough goes yet further. He questions the idea of a com- 
mon European culture and points out that even those who take such a 
culture for granted confine it to western Europe. He notes that only 
recently has serious effort been made to ascertain and evaluate the con- 
tribution of Balkan, Russian, and even Byzantine peoples to the alleged 
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common history of Europe. The collection of essays that makes up this 
book provides a statement of the revisions the author considers necessary 
in the general outlook of the post-war historian and a number of examples 
of the application of the outlook he recommends to several general and 
particular historical questions. 


Fifteen stimulating and interesting essays are provided on such sub- 
jects as: “The Continuity of European Tradition,” “Is There a European 
Civilization ?”, “Mediaeval Kingship,” “The Mediaeval Empire: Idea and 
Reality,” “The Fall of Constantinople,” “New Views of European His- 
tory,” and “Russia and Europe.” Barraclough’s ideas are well worth 
considering and could provoke fruitful discussion among professional 
historians. Unfortunately, he has a tendency to belabor the obvious, e.g., 
in rejecting ironclad divisions of history in the essay on the term “middle 
ages”; in an annoying plethora of useless quotations; in constant refer- 
ences from one essay to another (which, however, are not always without 
value). Because his assertions often tend to be extravagant they do not as 
often stimulate to acceptance or rejection as to qualification, to moderation. 

The very nature of the book, a collection of essays, results in a certain 
amount of repetition which occasionally reaches the point of being exasper- 
ating. A purely material understanding of Christianity results, e.g., 
in rather inexact comparisons between the part played by Roman Chris- 
tianity in the West and that played by the schismatic Christianity of the 
East. That kind of thing is understandable, but how is one to take such 
a strong antidote for the erroneous notion that Thomism is to be equated 
with “mediaeval philosophy” as Barraclough’s statement, “. . . even the 
great Thomist synthesis, ..., is only a flash in the pan, representative 
not of the Middle Ages but of one fleeting moment, and no sooner formu- 
lated than discarded” (p. 57)? Rather flimsy evidence is sometimes relied 
upon to support the author’s rejection of what he considers common 
notions of European history; e.g., he rejects the notion that mediaeval 
western Europe agreed upon the Roman primacy by citing “an anonymous 
ecclesiastic, commonly associated with York” (p. 39). 

The principal issue to be taken with Barraclough, however, seems to 
be his general view of the office of the historian. Regarding the attitude 
that it is the business of the historian to set down the facts rather than 
to interpret them, he says, “. . . two things may be said. The first is that 
the historian, who is intimately acquainted with the matter of history, is 
(or should be) the person best qualified to assess its bearing. The second 
is that the refusal of the historian to interpret his work does not prevent 
history from being interpreted; it simply means that interpretation is 
deprived of qualified criticism, and that the historian’s case goes by 
default” (p. 24). He cites as examples of history being used (or misused) 
by non-historians “the widely-read books of writers such as Maritain or 
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Berdyaev.” This raises a problem that is deserving of careful considera- 
tion by the historian. When the historian interprets history, is he still 
a historian? Obviously philosophers and theologians, as well as other 
writers who are not professional historians, sometimes spin their theories 
and then search for historical “facts” to justify them. When the facts are 
so misused the historian must make himself heard. Yet is familiarity with 
the “facts” of history enough to justify an analysis of their significance? 

Since history concerns human beings, and human beings are frequently 
involved with ultimate meanings, it seems to fall to the theologian and the 
philosopher (whose very sciences are by nature concerned with ultimate 
meanings) to make use of the findings of the historians (and to be checked 
by them as to the accuracy of that use) in discussing ultimate significance. 
Of course, there is nothing to prevent the theologian or the philosopher 
from being a competent historian or vice versa (except the labor involved), 
and this would seem to be the ideal. Yet for practical purposes it seems 
that what should be fostered is greater co-operation among the specialists 
in these various fields of learning which includes a reasonable understand- 
ing of one another’s work. Mr. Barraclough appears to have a valid com- 
plaint to make, yet his solution—to depend upon the historian alone for 
an interpretation of the facts of history—does not seem adequate. 

A book which ranges as widely as this one does, which shows its author 
to be a man of vast learning and an original turn of mind, is easy to criti- 
cize in details. The observations made in this review are not intended to 
convey the impression that the book is of little value. On the contrary, the 
book is well worth thoughtful reading and could serve profitably as the 
subject of considerable discussion by historians. The author deserves 
congratulations and thanks for this contribuiton to the study of history. 


AUGUSTINE Rock 
Dominican House of Theology 
Dubuque 


Russland and der Messianismus des Orients-Sendungsbewusstsein und 
politischer Chiliasmus des Ostens. By Emanuel Sarkisyanz. (Tibin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck.] 1955. Pp. xii, 419. DM 29.60.) 


Studying the various “Russian ideologies” (originally intended as the 
title of the present book), Russian and non-Russian scholars have always 
given and continue to give special attention to the outstanding contro- 
versial problem of Russia’s relations with, and attitude toward Europe, dis- 
tinguishing between the two main schools of Russian thought: the 
Slavophiles and the westerners. Only a third, more recent, and less repre- 
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sentative school, the Eurasian, started emphasizing the intimate connec- 
tion of Russia with Asia, without limiting the problem to the old contro- 
versy concerning the consequences of the Mongol invasion and Tartar 
domination nor to the modern diplomatic relations with both the Near and 
the Far East, but approaching it, just like the other, from an ideological 
point of view. 


Far from identifying himself with those who in Russian thought repre- 
sent that “turn toward Asia,” the Persian scholar of Armenian origin, 
Emanuel Sarkisyanz, well trained in the United States, Austria, and Ger- 
many, makes a highly original contribution to the study of the origin and 
appeal of Bolshevism, by showing, in the first part of his provocative work, 
its ideological roots and antecedents in the old Russian tradition, and in 
the second part, what communism and its revolutionary “Messianism” 
have in common with oriental political ideas. Writing about Russia old 
and new, the author is obviously influenced by the well-known interpreta- 
tions of Nicolas Berdyaev, and of Pitirim A. Sorokin who wrote the highly 
laudatory preface to his book. He also comes very near to the views of 
the Pole, Jan Kucharzewski, without, however, sharing the latter’s “judg- 
ments of value.” And he had to return once more to the politico-religious 
idea of “Moscow the Third Rome” which at the very time of his writing 
has been so brilliantly discussed in this REVIEW [XL (January, 1955), 
411-447] by Cyril Toumanoff. On the contrary, all that is said in the 


second part of the book is entirely new to the student of Russian history 
and of Bolshevism. 


That part, the most important, is, in general, very difficult to review for 
a historian working in the European field. After studying the historic 
development of the chiliastic political philosophy of Islam, in six chapters, 
of which only the last directly considers the relationship with Bolshevism, 
the author turns to similar problems in Indonesia, India, Burma, and Tibet, 
giving three chapters to the Buddhistic background of the Burmese 
revolution and returning at last to Russia in a brief chapter on its rela- 
tions with lamaistic Messianism. In most of the other cases there is hardly 
any evidence of direct connections between all these oriental ideologies 
and the Russian whether traditional or communist, but Sarkisyanz who 
seems to follow his Viennese master, Robert Heine-Geldern, in the belief, 
basically different from Toynbee’s, as to the common origin of all “high 
cultures,” succeeds in pointing out surprising analogies between the 
messianistic trends in eastern and Russian thought. How Russian messia- 
nism has been distorted by communism—Sarkisyanz speaks rather para- 
doxically of Verbiirgerlichung while he really means secularization and 
materialization—is convincingly shown in a concluding chapter which 
along with the preceding one briefly examines the consequences of Rus- 
sia’s ideological contacts with Asia. At the same time the reader, even if 
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he can hardly follow Sarkisyanz in all his highly specialized developments, 
realizes for the first time why Soviet Russia, in spite of its evident 
colonialism and imperialism, is so successful in its propaganda among the 
Asiatic peoples who apparently do not recognize that colonialism and 
imperialism, veiled as it is under the cloak of an ideology reminding them 
of their own. 


Oscar HALECKI 
Fordham University 


The Heritage of the Desert: The Arabs and the Middle East. By Harry 
B. Ellis (New York: Ronald Press Co. 1956. Pp. vi, 311. $5.00.) 


The fact that the Suez crisis occurred after this book went to press in 
October in no way out-dates it. The determining forces in Middle Eastern 
affairs are its theme and they have not been noticeably changed. An 
understanding of the dominant traits of Arab culture, named by Mr. Ellis 
as antiquity and continuity, requires a knowledge of its desert stage as well 
as its current status. The changes from camels to Cadillacs in the span of 
twenty years symbolizes a greater cultural rift for them than the change 
from horse-and-buggy days for us. The great movements that prepared 
us for rapid social change, namely the Renaissance, the scientific advance 
of the seventeenth century, and the Industrial Revolution, all by-passed 
the Middle East. Instead, the experiences the Arab peoples were having 
during those centuries all exerted a negative influence, domination by the 
Mongols giving way to that of the Ottoman Turks, and that, in turn, to 
the mixed blessings of western colonialism. 

The disunity of the Arab world is also explained by the past. It was one 
of the qualities engendered by the desert itself and then continued, with 
only brief exceptions, throughout the period of the Arab Empire; the 
Ottomans gave it a new pattern in the millet system, and the western 
powers continued it in the mandate system. There is little reason, then, to 
believe that the single independent Arab kingdom fought for in the days 
of T. E. Lawrence and Prince Feisal would have survived the dynastic 
rivalries of the Saudi and Husseini, the regional self-consciousness of 
Syria and Iraq, not to mention the ethnic differences of Hamitic Egyptians 
and Semitic Arabs. Each of the various efforts toward Arab unity in our 
time is shown by the author to be in the service of some special interest, 
group, or power. The separateness now is in the pattern of polarity between 
Iraq, on the one hand, with its large oil revenues and agricultural potential, 
and Egypt on the other with its larger population, army, and agricultural 
production. This furnishes the key to Syria’s alliance with Egypt in order 
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to avoid domination by Iraq. Saudi Arabia’s alliance with Egypt is spiked 
by a double rivalry with Iraq, dynastic as well as economic. Jordan is in 
a pivotal position between Iraq which wants to coalesce the two Husseini 
kingdoms, Saudi Arabia which is willing to pay Jordan in order to prevent 
such a growth of its oil neighbor, and Egypt that takes every precaution 
to prevent any union among the “fertile crescent” countries. 


Mr. Ellis treats the Arab body politic with the understanding sympathy 
(free from sentimentality) of a “family doctor,” skillfully placing his 
fingers on the trouble spots of each of the nation states. Thus for Lebanon 
it is confessionalism in government and fear of irredentism from Syria; 
for Jordan it is economic dependence on one outside power or another; 
for Syria it is political instability combined with the Soviet’s policy of 
fishing in troubled waters ; Saudi Arabia is being forced to change from its 
Bedouin ways to an oil economy without passing through any of the 
intermediate stages; Iraq, which incidentally offers more hope in Ellis’ 
opinion, has made a splendid beginning in the use of revenues from oil 
concessions for the rejuvenation of its agriculture, but is still working only 
one-sixth of its cultivable land, due to the grip that the “feudal” landlords 
still have over the life of the nation; finally, Egypt’s number one problem 
is a too rapidly increasing population. In the Arab-Israeli clash the author 
traces the history of the case, describes the symptoms and present stage 
of the trouble, but suggests no cures. (Anyone who can go further should 
report without delay to Secretary Dulles.) The author’s statement of 
American policy in the area is straightforward and analytical, as also is 
his description of Soviet aims and methods. 


By far the greatest value in the book is its treatment of social attitudes. 
It contains some delightful sections describing the work of the Near East 
Foundation (pp. 135-139), the Arab Development Society of Musa Bey 
(pp. 264-270), the work of Point Four in Egypt and Iraq (pp. 131-134) 
and the Jubriel Rural Fellowship Center (pp. 139-149). However, in a 
region where Catholic institutions are everywhere, he has limited his 
descriptive passages to Protestant mission activities, not so much as 
mentioning the intellectual leadership of the Jesuit University of St. Joseph 
in Beirut, and the Franciscans and other religious orders who are conduct- 
ing vocational and trades schools. Wherever the author can capitalize on 
his direct observations the narrative rises to the level of excellence. He 
has wisely used Philip K. Hitti as his mentor for the chapters on the 
history of the Arabs. Since the book does not present historical research, 
the absence of foctnotes is to be expected. Its selected bibliography, too, is 
entirely within the scope of a journalistic presentation of an international 
relations problem area. The work has a good index, attractive format, and 
lively style. The sixteen pages of photographs taken by the author are a 
valuable addition, also the endsheet map. The publishers truthfully say, 
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“The book gives a balanced understanding of the most explosive area in 
today’s world . . . and puts the accounts of the daily press into clear 
perspective.” 


S1sTteR ANGELE GLEASON 
The College of St. Catherine 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Thought and Culture of the English Renaissance. An Anthology of 
Tudor Prose, 1481-1555. Edited by Elizabeth M. Nugent. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1956. Pp. xix, 703. $7.50.) 


This imposing anthology of Tudor prose is the fruit of many years of 
enthusiastic planning, pruning, and editing. The volume possesses five 
major parts, each prefaced by a penetrating introduction contributed by 
several authoritative scholars. The areas covered are: Tudor Humanists, 
The Political and Social Order, Sermons and Religious Treatises, Chroni- 
cles and Histories, Romances and Tales. Interesting side glances are made 
at Tudor grammarians and also sixteenth-century medical writings. The 
driving force which produced this collection, which also serves as the 
philosophic viewpoint weaving disparate elements into a unified tapestry 
of Tudor times, is a sincere belief expressed by Miss Nugent that “the 
Renaissance of continental Europe and England was the gradual flowering 
of the seeds of Western culture sown in the Middle Ages.” Thus she 
explodes the Protestant myth of a dark age finally illumined by the light 
of mankind’s reformed mind. This viewpoint explains the choice of 
authors, some of whom have been consistently neglected in earlier antholo- 
gies simply because they stood for an old tradition and an even older 
Church. It is refreshing to read a passage from Saint John Fisher, the 
father of modern English preaching, in place of some deadly familiar selec- 
tion by Ascham or Elyot who generally appear in Renaissance compila- 
tions more by reason of their pliancy to the “new order” of Henry VIII 
than for their stylistic contributions. Equally enjoyable are hitherto 
unquoted portions of the major writers during this exciting age. To some 
it might come as a distinct surprise to know that Thomas More wrote 
other works than the Utopia of 1516! 


Some critics have not fully accepted Miss Nugent’s interpretation. They 
quibble on her dating the beginnings of the Renaissance so far back in the 
pre-Henrician era. Other complaints have been voiced concerning her 
exclusion of some few favorite authors and the inclusion of voices previ- 
ously unheard. None has dared to declare that the editor did not fulfill 
her purpose, because the 700 pages of selections, translations, notes, and 
bibliographies amply negate such a charge. Some critics, perhaps, had 
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their fixed ideas upset by the editor’s skillful juxtaposition of traditional 
and reform viewpoints on life, morality, and learning in her arrangement 
of the various items in each section. To read the shallow theology of 
William Tyndale and then to read the treatment of the same subject by 
Thomas More or John Fisher produces a new portrait of the former’s 
ability. The value of such a work, despite the brevity of some selections, 
is very real to a student of Tudor history. There is no current volume 
which can serve the function of corrolary documentation for Tudor 
English history better than this anthology, and it should be put next to 
Philip Hughes’ three-volume work for concomitant consultation. It cap- 
tures the deep spirit of an age which often defies level-headed interpretation. 


Tuomas W. CUNNINGHAM 
Seton Hall University 


The French Revolution Seen from the Right. Social Theories in Motion, 
1789-1799. By Paul H. Beik. [Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, New Series, Vol. 46, Part I.] (Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. 1956. Pp. 122. $2.00.) 


Man does not live in an antiseptic ivory tower. He is influenced by 
people, events, and surroundings. In the winter issue of Dissent, William 
L. Newmann pointed out some interesting shifts in opinion and interpreta- 
tion among contemporary American historians, shifts obviously influenced 


by a changed climate of opinion, If historians, who do live, if not in an 
ivory tower, at least a few stories above the hurly-burly of current con- 


troversy, are so moved, it is no surprise to discover that French rightist 
champions brawling busily in the street should find their opinions modified 
by the pressure of events. 

Mr. Beik has done a great deal of research in the writings of the French 
rightists of the revolutionary era, and in his book he gives some of the 
results of his research. He traces the progress of rightist opinion and 
theory as they shifted and developed under the violent impact of the 
revolution. The writers studied are: Moreau, d’Antraigues, Colonne, 
Ferrand, Barruel, du Voisin, Maury, Cazalés, Mirabeau-Tonneau, Mont- 
losier, Senac, Sabatier de Castres, de Maistre, du Bonald, and Montyon. 
Social Theories in Motion is the sub-title of this study. But motion in what 
direction ? How did rightist theory develop in the white heat of the revolu- 
tion? Mr. Beik reaches the conclusion that the body of French rightist 
theory drifted from a rather gingerly attempt to hold hands with liberalism 
in 1789 to a rigidly absolutist position ten years later. The separation of 
powers, e.g., often admitted before 1792, became abhorrent to most after 
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that cataclysmic year. This transition to a more intransigent absolutism is 
not universal. Mr. Beik makes it clear that even in 1799 there were a few 
perfunctory bows to the “general will” but it is sufficiently widespread to 
be interesting. 


This volume is very valuable for the large number of interesting quota- 
tions included in its pages. Many of these provide the student of the revolu- 
tion with shrewd insights and provocative observations. How beautifully, 
e.g., Montlosier forecast the sturdy devotion of the non-juring clergy in his 
remark made during the debate on the Civil Constitution of the Clergy: 
“If their cross of gold is taken from them, they will take up a cross of 
wood. It is a cross of wood which saved the world.” Likewise, Calonne 
expressed rightist contempt for the constitutional party when he proposed 
that over the door of the Coristituent Assembly should be placed the motto: 
“It has been moderate in nothing.” Chateaubriand, too, displayed a shrewd 
grasp of the complexity of the revolution’s causes when speaking of the 
Encyclopedists. He remarked: 


Let it be well understood that they are not the sole cause, but an important 
cause. The French Revolution does not come from this or that man, from this 
or that book . . . It comes above all from the progress of society at the same 
time toward enlightenment and corruption; that is why one sees in the French 
Revolution so many excellent principles and so many disastrous consequences. 


Some contemporaries, watching the ineffectual fumbling of France’s third 
and fourth republics, might be inclined to believe that there was more than 
reactionary wishful thinking in the remark of Louis XVIII about the 
Estates General, to the effect “that the experience of fifteen centuries 
have demonstrated that of all peoples the French are least suited to political 
assemblies . . . to want periodic assemblies is therefore to want trouble.” 
And Maury had earlier stated that “it has been only too well proved that 
the French cannot be assembled with impunity. It is a temptation to which 
a wise government will surely not expose them for several centuries to 
come.” These are but a few of the provocative statements with which the 
book abounds. And they are all the more valuable because they are often 
taken from works not found in many libraries, 


There are a few points which need clarification. Speaking of de Maistre, 
Mr. Beik remarks that in the period before the revolution “he was a 
member of the Free-Masons who had not yet been opposed by the Church.” 
The Free-Masons had been condemned by Pope Clement XII in 1738 and 
again by Pope Benedict XIV in 1751. Chateaubriand, though a professed 
Catholic, was scarcely to the end of his life a practicing one! One might 
object to the implications of the statement that, “Although he (de Maistre) 
took the side of religious orthodoxy, he was not averse to overtones of 
physical science.” The French Revolution Seen from the Right is thor- 
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oughly documented and has an excellent bibliography. This book is so 
good that it is regrettable to see it bound in paper. It is well worth having. 


Josern S. BRUSHER 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 


The Moral Basis of Burke’s Political Thought. By Charles Parkin. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 145. $2.50.) 


Although Burke placed politics within the sphere of moral law, Mr. 
Parkin thinks students have neglected the “implications of this truth.” In 
his incisive, sympathetic, and able synopsis of the ideas scattered through 
Burke’s works, the author emphasizes the unity and consistency of Burke’s 
thought, which was gathered about “a core of moral certainty.” But he 
does not push the “implications” far enough. The French Revolution drew 
forth many of Burke’s political-philosophical expressions. Parkin rightly 
devotes much attention to the moral basis of Burke’s reaction to the 
revolution. Burke objected to perversion of the contract and natural- 
rights doctrines by revolutionaries who, repudiating man’s subordination 
to a “higher reason,” proclaimed themselves moral arbiters. For the “real 
moral order to which man is subject,” they substituted “abstract ideals” 
which, aiming at humanly unattainable perfection, were, therefore, immoral 
and impious.” Burke tried to explain the true tenets of political morality. 
The eternal, absolute moral order, in which duties exist along with rights, 
has a religious foundation. It is a providential disposition “immanent in 
the historical process.” The task of the Christian statesman, properly 
humble and cognizant of human imperfections and the complexity of 
society, is to enlarge the good that is potential in the human situation. This 
is “creative moral effort,” recognizing man’s dependence upon God, appre- 
ciating the significance of the becoming process, i.e., history, and working 
in harmony with prudential considerations. 


Burke’s fine sentiments lose persuasiveness when Parkin applies them 
to concrete situations. By 1790 the moral order of France existed only in 
the places where the emigrés congregated; twenty-five million persons 
remaining in France obviously had never belonged to the moral order. 
In England it still endured precariously. But what was it? In Parkin’s 
words it was “a stable traditional community, a unified hierarchy of ranks, 

. Sustained by durable instincts and prejudices.” According to Burke, 
it was established by “the awful Author of our being” who “subjected us 
to act the part which belongs to the place assigned to us.” Revolt against it, 
i.e., against prevailing social dispositions was immoral, for they had been 
decreed by Providence and matured and revealed by the temporal process 
of history. 
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Judged as exposition, this book is excellent. But Mr. Parkin leaves the 
reader uncertain about the “implications” of Burke’s moral emphasis and, 
indeed, about the precise meaning of the word moral. The deeds of Henry 
VIII, e.g., revolutionary and immoral by the criteria Burke employed 
in judging the French Revolution, produced institutions that were central 
to Burke’s moral order. Was this the known march of the ordinary provi- 
dence of God? Or was it the morality of historicism which denies an 
absolute moral order? Mr. Parkin has not answered this serious question. 
He is correct in seeing a certain consistency in Burke’s thought. But I 
am not so confident as he that the nature of its “core of moral certainty” 
was altogether benign. 

Cart B. Cone 
University of Kentucky 


Germany's New Conservatism: Its History and Dilemma in the Twentieth 
Century. By Klemens von Klemperer. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. Pp. xxvi, 250. $5.00.) 


During the troubled years of the Weimar Republic there arose in Ger- 
many an imaginative and vigorous movement, a renewed intellectual con- 
servatism; but this was marked by serious flaws and inconsistencies from 
beginning to end, and it never succeeded in making much impression upon 
the possessors of power. In this lucid and learned study Mr. von 
Klemperer—generally a sympathetic though never an undiscriminating 
critic—traces the course of this current, which was ushered in by a poet 
of genius, Hugo von Hofmannsthal (in 1927) and was ushered out by a 
very different sort of Austrian, Adolph Hitler, in the purge of 1934. 

Mr. von Klemperer’s first chapter, “Toward a Definition of Conserva- 
tism,” is one of the most valuable parts of the book. The author seems to 
deviate from his accustomed historical penetration, however, when he 
describes conservatism as “irrational” in essence—though differing in 
motive and result from totalitarian irrationality. “Edmund Burke’s attack 
on the tedious ‘metaphysical distinctions’ that Lord North’s government 
brought to bear on the American question,” he writes, “was irrational, 
as was the Nazi policy of ‘blood and soil.’””» Now Burke’s attack on the 
cult of reason, and his dislike for the a priori methods of the philosophes 
and other “abstract metaphysicians” was not irrational ; for the philosophes 
really were the least philosophical of philosophers. There is a difference 
between principle and abstraction. The worshippers of Goddess Reason 
have no monopoly of right reason. And in criticizing the king’s friends, 
Burke was asserting the claims of prudence as opposed to a rash insistence 
upon absolute prerogatives. It was not Burke who was unreasonable. And 
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the conservative emphasis upon tradition—which Mr. von Klemperer 
properly distinguishes from an infatuation with vision and newly-created 
myth—is not irrational, unless we are to suppose that the eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century rationalists have an exclusive claim to sound theory. 

Mr. von Klemperer’s three chapters on representative German con- 
servative thinkers of the Weimar era are especially illuminating: Moeller 
van den Bruck, Oswald Spengler, and Ernst Jiinger. He describes the 
“neo-conservatives’” flirtations with the socialists and the Nazis, and the 
weaknesses which led them to their destruction. The end came promptly 
after von Papen’s well known Marburg speech on June 17, 1934, in which 
von Papen (in an address to the Marburg students really written by the 
most courageous of new-conservative leaders, Edgar J. Jung) made “a 
last-minute attempt to force the revolutionary wave into conservative 
waters.” Jung was shot for it; and the other conservative leaders died, 
fled, or submitted. Yet their principles were not altogether forgotten: they 
helped to inspire the aristocrats and officers who tried repeatedly to over- 
throw Hitler. “But Cato conquered.” Ernst Robert Curtius, the historical 
scholar who was one of the more eminent new conservatives, earlier had 
denounced the destructive character of the Nazi movement when he said: 
“The new nationalism wants to throw off not only the nowadays so-much- 
maligned nineteenth century, but all historical traditions.” Here is the 
great dividing line between the conservative and the totalitarian move- 
ments of our time. The error of the German new conservatives, as Mr. 
von Klemperer observes, seems to have been that they were revolutionary 
in impulse, eschewing the prudence of the elder generation of German 
conservatives. “They thought they could base their conservatism on 
visions and myths rather than on traditions. They killed the conservatism 
in themselves.” 

Russet, Kirk 

Mecosta, Michigan 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Race and Nationality in American Life. By Oscar Handlin. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co. 1957. Pp. xiii, 300. $4.00.) 


One of the most complex problems of current American democracy is 
the carrying out of the Supreme Court’s ruling against the segregation 
of the races. The law is quite clear but the origins of the prejudices back 
of this discrimination between the races is not so clear. Professor Handlin 
has for his thesis that the social and economic distinction between the races 
has been artificially created and maintained. Since the volume consists, for 
the most part, of essays written at different times and for different cir- 
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cumstances, it is not a hard and fast document against racial discrimina- 
tion. Handlin writes well and there are at times brilliant passages, but 
also at times his generalizations are a bit too facile. 


No one can quarrel with Handlin’s contention that there is nothing in 
the nature of the Negro or in the climate or fertility of a region which 
would justify slavery. As a matter of fact, it is quite clear that in any 
community dominated by English-speaking peoples the notion of human 
slavery should have been repugnant. Nevertheless, he does point out that 
the condition of being in bondage to another had little of the reproachful 
significance in the seventeenth century that it was to have in the post-Civil 
War discussions of the freed slave. It is true that slavery did imply lowly 
work, but that type of work was not limited to any color or race of persons. 
Handlin also rejects the supposition that the colonial slave trader simply 
accepted an institution that already existed among the black peoples. The 
fact of the matter is that the colonists found the Negro slave labor profit- 
able, and instead of making it possible for the Negro to attain his freedom, 
the colonists gradually made the term of service perpetual. White slaves 
were given better conditions and the Negroes were treated more and more 
as inferior beings. Eventually color became a badge of slavery. During 
the early decades of the nineteenth century, Handlin points out how this 
same notion of inferiority was worked out and defended not only against 
the Negroes, but also against the Indians and, in general, against all the 
non-white peoples. The basic application of this racism was that there was 


some real inferiority in these other races. In the second half of the century 
this racism manifested itself against the yellow races when they appeared 
in numbers on the Pacific Coast. 


The author reviews the unsound explanations of racial discrimination 
of Cary McWilliams, Abram Leon, and Oliver Cromwell and demon- 
strates that their presuppositions were not valid. The studies of Linnaeus, 
Darwin, Gobineau, Josiah Nott, and G. R. Gliddon, Handlin shows, also 
contributed to the mythology of racism. He also analyses the forty-volume 
study of urban immigration prepared under congressional auspices in 
1910 to demonstrate that the prejudices under which the statistics were 
compiled, particularly the distinction between the older and the new 
immigration, vitiated the whole conclusion of the study and gave a false 
basis for the resulting immigration legislation. 


Professor Handlin apparently finds in uneasiness and fear the cause of 
most racists and national prejudice. Certainly, these elements are very 
prominent in the manifestations of racism in the South in recent years. 
The same ideas could be found in the Nazi persecutions and in color 
discriminations in the North. Handlin, of course, would not allow even 
this fear as a justifiable explanation. There is no justifiable explanation 
for racism, or nationalism in the bad sense, because however blindly this 
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or that reason is used, the person using the excuse knows that he wants 
to preserve or obtain something to which he has no right. In general, 
there has been a tendency to consider racism and nationalism as resulting 
from some evil suffered by the persecuting race or nation. But racism and 
nationalism are usually indulged in by prosperous or progressing peoples. 
And in such circumstances there is no justification. The racists and the 
unreasoning nationalists in nearly every case are not suffering, but rather 
blame the offending race or nation because it hinders further prosperity 
or further progress. This may seem a distinction without much meaning 
if one admits that in both excuses there is injustice camouflaged as justice. 
In the last chapter Handlin seems to go too far in disregarding nationalism. 
Someone must maintain the government and the state; and if there are 
rights, there are always corresponding duties. 


Tuomas T. McAvoy 
University of Notre Dame 


The Centuries of Santa Fe. By Paul Horgan. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc. 1956. Pp. xiii, 363. $5.00.) 


Few cities in the United States have had as varied and colorful a history 
as quaint, old Santa Fe located at the 7,000 foot elevation on the western 
slopes of the Rockies. In an attempt to portray particularly the social and 
cultural changes of the “City Different” during the more than three cen- 
turies of its turbulent existence, Paul Horgan, winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize for the story of the Rio Grande, ingeniously utilizes the chronicles 
of a variety of contemporary personages, important and unimportant, 
native and foreign, sympathetic and unsympathetic. Although no claim is 
made by the author to follow the rigid rules of documentary reporting, 
and even though nine of the ten chroniclers—the last is the author himself— 
are each composites of several contemporary writers and/or observers, 
it becomes increasingly evident as one reads this entertaining book that 
this type of reporting in the hands of an expert like Mr. Horgan happily 
achieves that which the author set out to do, viz., “bring alive the historical 
realities of the past rather in the way of a documentary film. . . . over the 
shoulder, as it were, of a protagonist who is also a participant.” 


Ignoring the half dozen earlier entradas into New Mexico in the previous 
century, the author concentrates on the activities that transpired in the 
capital, newly transferred from its unsuccessful location at San Gabriel 
some fifty miles to the north at the junction of the Chama and Rio Grande 
Rivers. The city’s famous governor’s palace, annually visited by thousands 
of tourists, becomes the focal point of many of the events building up to 
the final occupation of the city by United States troops under Brigadier 
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General Stephen Watts Kearney. As was to be expected, the first section 
describes the troubles attendant upon the settlement following the found- 
ing of the city in 1610: intense and bitter rivalry between clerical and lay 
authorities, ever-present, though exaggerated, danger of “foreign invasion” 
from the north and east, mounting Indian dissatisfaction with their new 
masters, etc. The chronicle of “The Matriarch,” the best of the ten in 
the opinion of this reviewer, covers the entire eighteenth century and 
provides a fitting finale to the years of Spanish domination. The two 
decades during which Santa Fe was nominally subject to the revolutionary 
government in Mexico are seen through the eyes of a “Johnny-on-the- 
spot” Missouri trader, whereas the period from 1846 to the present is 
interestingly covered by four separate individuals: an American lieutenant 
with the occupying forces, a German bride of 1870, an M.D. who becomes 
the personal friend of Bandelier and Archbishop Lamy, and, lastly, the 
author himself who assumes the responsibility of portraying the consid- 
erable changes in the city since 1910. 

Though occasionally lacking continuity and interest, the Centuries of 
Santa Fe is a well-written, absorbing, and valuable addition to the ever- 
increasing literature of the Southwest. One could classify it as writing 
“on the lighter side,” a sort of by-product of the years of research required 
for the writing of the two-volume story of the Rio Bravo. 


STEPHEN DoNLON 
Saint Michael’s College 


Santa Fe 


The Birth of the Republic, 1763-89. By Edmund S. Morgan. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1956. Pp. ix, 177. $3.00.) 


The present volume by Professor Morgan of Yale University is the 
second published in the new Chicago History of American Civilization 
Series the aim of which is to offer brief interpretive accounts of vari- 
ous historical periods and of significant forces in American life to the 
interested reader. Professor Morgan has succeeded admirably in com- 
pressing within the pages of this slight volume an excellent, interpretive 
account of the vital years, 1763-1789, a task which required the winnowing 
of a mass of unessential detail without sacrificing material basic for an 
understanding of this “remarkable quarter century.” 


The focus of this account is the discovery and application of the prin- 
ciples of human freedom and human equality. These principles, which 
remain so basic in human affairs today, he insists, motivated much of the 
significant colonial action between 1763 and 1789. They are shown in the 
efforts to equate the colonists with Englishmen, in the demand for equality 
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with regard to western lands after independence, and in deliberations in the 
constitutional convention. To be sure, there were shortcomings in the 
application of these principles during the period, but they are to be attrib- 
uted to the uncertainties of the discoverers as to true scope and ultimate 
ends of these principles rather than to any lack of sincerity. 


In keeping with recent historical scholarship, the author feels that 
Beard’s thesis of the economic origins of the Constitution is an over- 
simplification of motives and devotes five pages (131-135) to an appraisal 
of its validity. Realizing that human motives in all ages are compounded 
of self-interest and public spirited motives, the differentiation of which is 
almost impossible, he concludes that principles shared in common, rather 
than social and economic interests, were responsible for the success 
achieved at Philadelphia in 1787. The author contends that “the principles 
they [the framers of the Constitution] carried with them to Philadelphia 
could not all have fitted in their pocketbooks,” and that differences among 
them were differences regarding means, not fundamental principles. In all 
probability, the author would agree that the framers reflected the pre- 
dominantly middle class climate of the period. Professor Morgan feels 
that both property and the franchise were probably more widely held 
during the colonial period than historians have generally assumed. He 
views the years 1781-1789 as years of impressive achievement and feels 
that the tendency to overemphasize internal class and sectional disputes 
has threatened to throw the whole revolutionary struggle out of proportion. 

By any test this volume is well written and judicious. It is refreshing 
to find a historian who can tell his story simply and clearly, sometimes 
using the language of the layman. At one point the author observes that 
“nobody likes to pay taxes”; at another he finds a speculator “making his 
pile,” William Pitt urging parliament to “eat crow,” or the Federalists, 
in the interest of ratification, using “every political trick in the book.” In 
the absence of footnotes, the critical “Bibliographical Note” at the end of 
the volume is most valuable in appraising available literature of the period. 
The format is attractive and the index is adequate. 


BerNnarD H. NEtson 
District of Columbia Teachers College 


Imprints on History. Book Publishers and American Frontiers. By Made- 


leine B. Stern. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1956. Pp. 
492. $7.50.) 


Primarily a collection of reprints of occasional pieces that had been 
submitted to regional historical magazines and to Publishers’ Weekly, this 
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work is not presented, therefore, as a unified or comprehensive history of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century American book publishing for which 
Lehmann-Haupt’s The Book in America is still definitive. Part I, “Fron- 
tiers of Space,” devotes nine chapters to publishers and printers who were 
regional pioneers, such as Anton Roman who brought Bret Harte to pub- 
lic attention. New England, the South, the Middle and Far West are 
covered through sketches of individuals as William Hilliard, who became 
the agent for the University of Virginia Library under Jefferson’s rector- 
ship, John Russell of Charleston, and Robert Fergus of Chicago, the last 
named a pioneer through issuance of a business directory in 1844. As early 
as 1868 the advantages of lithography (apart from use in illustration) were 
applied to special “jobs” in reproductions of shorthand by Charles W. 
Clark. None probably played a more significant part in regional develop- 
ment than Jacob Cruger of Houston, wordily fighting for the annexation of 
Texas. 


“Frontiers of the Mind,” Part II, leads with a sketch of Philadelphia’s 
rugged individualist, George W. Childs, a promoter of multi-volume sets 
and the founder of the American Publishers’ Circular. A. K. Loring guided 
public “taste” through the Alger series, while G. W. Carleton, through 
caricature, helped “a nation smile and come of age.” Historians might pre- 
fer a longer and more balanced account of “The Leslies of Publishers 
Row,” a chapter without breadth or depth. The impact of immigration, 
bringing a need of foreign language books, is covered in a good chapter on 
Ernst Steiger. Wide distribution of cheap books keynoted the firm of John 
W. Lovell; by 1890 Lovell’s Library of ten, twenty, and thirty cent paper- 
backs had a total of 1,500 numbers and sold at the rate of 7,000,000 a year. 
Lovell also has a special claim to attention through advocacy of women’s 
rights (as did Walker and Fuller in the 1860’s) and the rights of labor; 
Terence Powderly, Grand Master of the Knights of Labor, authored some 
of Lovell’s Twilight Club Tracts. Dick and Fitzgerald’s frontier was found 
in supplying self-improvement books and entertainment for the home. 


The concluding portion of the volume deals summarily with the major 
twentieth-centurytfirms having roots in the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Here a notable omission is that of Peter F. Collier who deserved 
a full chapter as a pioneer in subscription book sales. /mprints on History 
is popular in style but with fairly impressive documentation. It brings 
together sketches that would be difficult to assemble for use in their original 
form. The social historian will find it provocative rather than definitive. 


Eucene P. WILLGING 


The Catholic University of America 
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The Founding of Public Education in Wisconsin. By Lloyd P. Jorgenson. 
(Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1956. Pp. viii, 252. 


$4.00.) 


The writer’s name, his interesting “Note on the Sources,” and his state- 
ments that this study was made under one professor at the University 
of Wisconsin and carefully reviewed by another at the same institution 
give the reader hope that he will find here a reliable history of early 
education in that state. This reviewer feels that the hope has been 
justified. Jorgenson starts with the meager but devoted efforts of French 
priests to educate Indians in the Wisconsin area in the seventeenth century. 
Then he takes one through the period when Wisconsin was a territory, 
and discusses the educational planning in the two conventions which 
prepared the territory for admission into the Union in 1848. The theories 
and practices of its educators are next reviewed in the light of conditions 
in the then far western frontier, with interesting chapters on the district 
schools and the efforts to obtain and to train teachers. Among the salient 
features of this formative period the author notes the graft in the disposal 
of school lands granted by the federal government, controversies over 
supervision as a town or district function as opposed to statewide control, 
and the potpourri of interests which had to be met in a section peopled 
by arrivals from the eastern seaboard as well as immigrants from several 
parts of northern and central Europe. 


Jorgenson points out the two ideals, so characteristic of our early 
national period, which inspired educators in Wisconsin, viz., education is 
a must for people who are given control over the affairs of their govern- 
ment, and the conviction that education, to be effective, must develop the 
morality of the populace. In connection with the latter, Wisconsin held 
that morality could not be instilled without training in religion. Along 
with the rest of the country, these educators felt that religion must be kept 
in the curriculum, but that sectarian indoctrination should be kept out. 
To achieve the latter, they legislated in the 1848 convention that instruc- 
tion in sectarian tenets would be unconstitutional, but they struck out a 
proposal to forbid sectarian textbooks. In this they differed from the law- 
makers of Massachusetts who in 1827 had excluded from the common 
schools texts favorable to this or that sect, a statute which was expanded 
by Horace Mann to prohibit sectarianism in any form. Great faith was put 
in the good example of the teachers by some Wisconsin leaders. 


As Jorgenson observes, the end result was the exclusion of religion 
itself. This was not due, he says, to the objection of rationalists, but 
rather to “the inability of the various sects to come to any agreement on 
what was to be taught” (p. 120). Wisconsin, it seems, had the same experi- 
ence which the thirteen original states had already undergone. This 
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reviewer found somewhat tedious the prolonged and minute description 
of financial wrangles and involved tax legislation. He also missed a fuller 
development of the interplay of private and public educational efforts, which 
might have given a clearer insight into the emerging pattern of the times. 
But the writer has made a contribution to the ever-clearing picture of the 
ideals and efforts of those men and women who crusaded the pioneer 
struggle to educate for the American way of life. 


W. Karter DuNN 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland 


George W. Cable. A Biography. By Arlin Turner. (Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 391. $6.00.) 


Steeped for two decades or more in Cable lore, Arlin Turner has pro- 
duced an authoritative biography of the interpreter of Creole life and 
customs in south Louisiana. Financially aided in its preparation by the 
Guggenheim Foundation, the Duke University Council on Research, as 
well as the Louisiana State University Resexrch Council, the book is the 
full flowering of these long years of painstaking and meticulous study of 
George Washington Cable as journalist, novelist, literary critic, lecturer, 
social reformer, and teacher. Cable’s place in American literature has long 
been established. Professor Turner’s appraisal of him as an author—much 
of the volume is devoted to the genesis as well as to a critique of Cable’s 
literary output—should help strengthen that position. But, more significant 
in this day of social change in the South, the book puts Cable into sharp 
focus as a social reformer. The reader cannot fail to see the similarity 
between Cable’s endeavors to give the Negro his rightful place in the 
American community and the efforts of mid-twentieth century promoters 
of civil rights. Therein lies the timeliness of the biography. The moral 
principle of human equality and dignity which Cable and other far-seeing 
foes of legal segregation defined and defended in the late 1800’s through 
their pamphlets, lectures, novels, letters, and “Open Letter Clubs” was 
finally made the law of the land when the United States Supreme Court 
handed down its decision of May 17, 1954. 

Professor Turner makes it eminently clear that Cable, who had first- 
hand knowledge of slavery such as Harriet Beecher Stowe, e.g., never 
had, was familiar with and rebutted practically every argument which 
the advocates of white supremacy of the present generation marshal in 
their attempts to extend legal segregation and to keep the Negro “in his 
place.” The author shows that numerous expressions (and clichés) such 
as “The silent South,” “mongrelization of the races,” “states rights,” “The 
New South,” “Negrophile,” “second class citizen,” “race superiority,” 
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“race purity,” etc., were just as common in Cable’s time as they are today 
in the South. The opinion may still prevail that Cable’s reputation (at 
least outside his native city) is more secure as a chronicler of Creole life 
than as a social reformer of the nineteenth century. Professor Turner, 
nevertheless, does give the author of Old Creole Days a new dimension 
through such chapters as “The Freedman’s Case,” “The Aftermath of the 
Storm,” “The Southern Debate,” and “The Open Letter Club.” 

Like most promoters of social justice, Cable had his share of criticism 
and abuse. For many years he was more shunned than welcomed in his 
native New Orleans. To this day no public monument to his memory can 
be found in the Crescent City. It is improbable, with the race problem still 
to be solved in most of the South, that such a monument will be raised there 
in the immediate future. Whether it is or not, Professor Turner’s biography 
—written, published, and partially financed in the South—may well turn 
out to be the most perdurable tribute yet paid or ever to be paid anywhere 
to the words and works of George Washington Cable. 


Henry C. Bezou 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of New Orleans 


Ancestors and Immigrants. A Changing New England Tradition. By 
Barbara Miller Solomon. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1956. Pp. ix, 276. $4.75.) 


Albert Bushnell Hart, writing in the October, 1898, issue of the 
American Historical Review on “The Historical Opportunity in America,” 
failed to include immigration as a likely fruitful field of investigation. Half 
a century later Oscar Handlin, after a search of fifteen years among rec- 
ords of immigrants, concluded that “the immigrants were American 
history.” In the meantime the exploratory work of Marcus Lee Hansen, 
a genuine pioneer, had shown the useful and fascinating prospects in the 
historical relationship of immigrants and America. Not that immigration 
was neglected; it was a major issue of bitter controversy from the 1880's 
on, but the emphasis was on the contemporary—whether or not the United 
States should close this traditionally hospitable land to the foreigner. 

Barbara Miller Solomon, under the encouragement of Professor Hand- 
lin, has traced the intellectual development of the idea of immigration 
restriction as an accompaniment of changing Boston Brahmin society. It 
is interesting—and not a little ironical—that the Brahmin mind should be 
probed through the influence of the immigrant upon it; it was not too 
many years ago that the Brahmins (and their satellites) were thoroughly 
probing the immigrant and finding him not compatible with “the old quiet 
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days of other years and another order of things.” There were Brahmins 
and Brahmins. The pre-Civil War Brahmin was not an immigrant baiter ; 
the antagonism to the Catholic Irish—in the Broad Street riot, the convent 
burning, the dispersal of the Montgomery Guards, the Nativist and Know- 
Nothing movements—stemmed from different social and economic classes. 
The decent Brahmins continually took up the cudgels in defense of the 
minority Irish just as Charles W. Eliot, Thomas W. Higginson, and Emily 
Balch vigorously and with intelligence later fought the Immigrant Restric- 
tion League. After the Civil War, however, the Brahmin (personified in 
Mrs. Solomon’s study in James Russell Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, and 
Henry and Charles Adams, Jr.) became unsure. At odds with a changing 
America, which was growing more vulgar in its materialism, uncertain 
of his own powers, wavering in the ancient firm faith, torn in his own 
sufficiencies, finding himself displaced in the land of his fathers, the Brah- 
min fixed on the immigrant as the disturber of the pleasant, static society 
that was his heritage. 


The change was gradual and not without painful heart-searchings in 
which prejudice and snobbery were mixed; in turning against the immi- 
grant, the Brahmin was rejecting the deep democratic concepts of his firm 
and resolute ancestors. Step by step, the intellectual road was prepared 
for the popular agitation. Henry Adams propounded the theory that the 
New England town meeting came from the Black Forest of Germany by 
way of England across the Atlantic in the seventeenth century; John Fiske 
and Herbert Baxter Adams propagandized the Anglo-Saxon as the domi- 
nant figure in the stamping of American character. Francis Amasa Walker, 
president of M.I.T., after studying the 1890 census, concluded that the 
immigrants were displacing the Yankee stock, making assimilation dubious, 
and he set up the classification of “old” and “new” immigration, in which 
the Irish, Germans, and Scandinavians were admitted (in a way) to the 
elect and the immigrants from southern Italy, Russia, and Hungary 
rejected. R. Mayo Smith raised the point whether we any longer needed 
immigrants. The issue was getting practical. In 1894 three young Harvard 
graduates—Charles Warren, Robert De Courcy Ward, and Prescott Farns- 
worth Hall—organized a committee which became the Immigrant Restric- 
tion League. The league degenerated into appeals to racism, in which 
pseudo-science, such as eugenics and biological assertion of superiority 
of certain races over others, was exploited to promote immigration restric- 
tion. A group of middle western sociologists and reformers, with nostalgia 
for rural life, bolstered the movement with argument and chart. The under- 
pinnings were well fortified when World War I and post-war nationalism 
clamped on restriction; the Dillingham congressional committee had con- 
tributed its blessing; the labor unions had long made the economic argu- 
ment. The Brahmin contribution of race superiority, Mrs. Solomon con- 
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cludes, lingered in the laws, “a legacy half-forgotten in its actual content 
and little understood as a betrayal of the continuing faith in the potentiali- 
ties of America’s democratic people.” 


This study is a model of close reasoning, exhaustive covering of a 
specialized area, and is marred only by the use of abstractions or the jargon 
of the trade. 

Georce W. Potter 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Wilson: The New Freedom. By Arthur S. Link. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 504. $7.50.) 


In this second of a projected multi-volume study the author presents a 
scholarly, perceptive, and quite sympathetic analysis of the first two years 
of the Wilson administration. The major emphasis is upon domestic 
policy, particularly in relation to currency, tariff, and trust problems, cover- 
ing the span from the initial implementation of reforms to the slackening 
off of progressive measures in mid-November, 1914. Professor Link traces 
the rather rapid dissipation of the progressive drive, illustrated by Wilson’s 
nomination of conservatively-minded members to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Reserve Board, and his pronounced convic- 
tion that the purposes of “the new freedom” had been achieved within the 
first two years of his administration, occasioning reactions on the part of 
liberals ranging from consternation to determined opposition. 


Although other facets of Wilson’s foreign policy are surveyed, consider- 
able attention is given to the president’s policy vis-d-vis Mexico, and the 
author, while generally sympathetic, does indicate some of the naivete and 
bumbling tactics which marked this episode, though more might be made 
of the lack of understanding of the position of the Catholic Church in 
Mexico. It is interesting to note that the author does not believe that a 
swap was made with the British, i.e., cancellation of Panama Canal toll 
privileges for American coastwise shipping in exchange for withdrawal of 
British recognition of Huerta. 


There is a nice balance in the delineation of Wilson’s character: stern, 
conscientious, and, on occasion, given to moralizing ; proud, stubborn, and 
liable to flares of temper ; courageous in defense of principle (as he saw it) 
and of a friend (such as Tumulty) ; often coldly formal yet, on occasion, 
most sensitive (as in the case of the illness and death of his first wife). 
A particularly interesting analysis is offered of Wilson’s philosophy of 
leadership, its bases and techniques; the president’s description of an ideal 
leader (“strong in character, determined in purpose, and bold in vision’) ; 


’ 


and his deliberate and determined efforts to activate this theory. Indeed, 
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the author suggests that it is in this area, the practical application of the 
philosophy of leadership leading to the “expansion and perfection of the 
powers of the presidency,” that Wilson’s “most lasting contribution may 
have been made.” 

Martin F. HAstInG 
Saint Louis University 


The Happy Warrior. A Biography of My Father. By Emily Smith Warner 
and Hawthorne Daniel. (New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1956. 
Pp. 320. $4.50.) 


This reminiscence is an act of love. As Mrs. Warner admits, “where 
Father is concerned I cannot hope to be either analytical or objective.” 
The result is not history but evidence from which history is written, and 
this at a time when a searching biography of Smith becomes increasingly 
necessary. To the prospective biographer Mrs. Warner gives an uninten- 
tional warning—Smith made little effort to keep anything “for the 
record.” The task of searching him out from lower Manhattan to the gate- 
way of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue will not prove easy. A first step toward 
success will be to recognize in Smith’s career the makings of a tragedy. 


Al emerges from these pages an honest, forthright man devoid of cant 
or pretension. His undergraduate studies at “the F.F.M.” (the Fulton Fish 
Market) did not lend themselves to self-deception. Life was struggle, 
whatever one got out of it came from hard and dedicated sacrifice. The 
glory of America was that it had allowed the son of poor Irish immigrants 
to make the struggle and almost win its highest reward, the presidency. 
Sixty-eight years before Smith’s bid, another graduate of the school of 
rough experience, Abraham Lincoln, had reached the goal and by so doing 
had justified the frontier of nature. In a sense, Smith’s journey was meant 
to justify the frontier of the tenement. His intuitive ability to reduce the 
most complex issues to simple language had enabled him to voice the hopes 
of a polyglot urban America. Each step forward, from his New York 
Assembly election in 1903 until his presidential nomination in 1928, 
appeared to Mrs. Warner pre-ordained. Even the 1920 gubernatorial defeat 
had no sting—Cox lost New York by 1,088,000; Smith lost by 74,000. 
Yet there came reason to pause. The failure in 1918 of Mrs. Whitman, the 
defeated governor’s wife, to greet the Smiths upon their arrival at the 
Albany mansion still rankles. The bruising 1924 convention where the 
K.K.K. and the Irish Catholic Democracy fought to a draw foreshadowed 
the bigotry of 1928. Smith’s unerring identification with “the rabble” 
when Long Island residents had fought the creation of parks on the North 
Shore—each left its hurt. 
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Reluctantly Smith recognized that his Catholicism would be a major 
issue in a national campaign. His reaction to the Sedgwick letter which 
raised the issue in the Atlantic Monthly was “made up of resentment, 
frustration, and hurt.” He agreed to answer the questions posed while 
confessing that the encyclicals and papal bulls cited by Sedgwick were 
unknown to him. In fact, he protested, “they have nothing to do with being 
a Catholic.” As Smith learned, his eloquent response did not still the 
questions. The 1928 campaign fostered a bigotry that stunned and bruised 
his spirit. That defeat made the remaining sixteen years of his life anti- 
climactic. 

Perhaps his belief in 1936 that “there is some certain kind of foreign 
‘ism’ crawling over this country” had its birth on the night when even 
New York deserted him. Although defeat had been compounded of many 
things, he could never forget that millions of voters had indicated that his 
was a second class citizenship. 

James P. SHENTON 
Columbia University 


LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Bernal Diaz Chronicles: The True Story of the Conquest of Mexico. 
Translated and Edited by Albert Idell. (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc. 1956. Pp. 414. $5.00.) 


Joaquin Ramirez Cabafias, who edited the Spanish text of Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo in three scholarly volumes in 1950, pointed out that the fame 
of this eyewitness account of the conquest is due to its literary form. The 
artless yet subtle simplicity of the narrative carries absolute conviction. 
A style of this sort is intensely personal. No translation can reproduce it. 
Mr. Idell does not even attempt to do so. He rephrases, rearranges the 
sequence, and drops out parts of sentences and entire paragraphs. The text 
that emerges is less complete than Keatinge’s version of 1800. It is neither 
so full nor so faithful as the translation Maudsley made for Hakluyt in 
1908. But it is, at least, readable English prose. The epic force of the 
narrative and its vivid detail, amounting to something like total recall 
by a veteran of eighty-four, survive these changes in style and language 
in large part. Bernal Diaz had a keen interest in the personalities of men 
and the idiosyncrasies of horses. We see through his eyes the rich barbaric 
panoply of the Mexican city states, and share his astonishment at the vision 
of the pyramid temples rising like “things of enchantment” from the waters 
of Lake Tezcoco, If Mr. Idell intended merely to convey something of this 
to the general reader, he has succeeded. 
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Unfortunately, the work is marred by occasional mistranslations. The 
myth that Cortez burned his ships, e.g., is resurrected by taking liberties 
with the phrase, “dar con los navios al través,” which actually means only 
“to destroy the ships.” “Cuando estabamos batallando” is changed into 
“After the fighting.” “No decia palabra fea ni injuriosa a ningun capitan 
ni soldado” becomes “he wouldn’t talk at all.”” Most grotesque of all, the 
common Spanish expression, “su legitima mujer,” which simply means 
“his lawful wife,” is twisted into the leering aside, “his legitimized woman.” 
In some places Mr. Idell’s text resembles previous translations more 
closely than it does the Spanish. The Keatinge version, e.g., had this 
rendering of the description of Cortez: 


He was of a good stature and strong built, of a rather pale complexion, and 
serious countenance. His features were, if faulty, rather too small; his eyes mild 
and grave (II, 390). 


Idell uses these words: 


He was of good height and strongly made, with a somewhat pale complexion 
and serious expression. If his features lacked something, it was because they 
were too small, his eyes mild and grave (p. 391). 


Contrast these with what Bernal Diaz actually wrote: 


Fué de buena estatura y cuerpo, y bien proporcionado y membrudo, y la 
[sic] color de lar tiraba algo a cenicienta, y no muy alegre, y si tuviera el 
rostro mas largo, mejor le pareciera, y era [sic] los ojos en el mirar algo 
amorosos, y por otra parte graves (III, 203). 


These samples may suggest, among other things, the advantage of read- 
ing Bernal Diaz’ full-blooded account in his mother tongue. 


Epwin A. BEILHARZ 
University of Santa Clara 


The Formative Years of the Missionary College of Santa Cruz of Quere- 
taro, 1683-1733. By Michael B. McCloskey, O.F.M. (Washington: 
Academy of American Franciscan History. 1955. Pp. 128. $4.00.) 


The historian of Latin American affairs too often meets his missionary 
as a finished product, already at work in some missionary field. While 
meticulous enough about the missionary’s general background, he may 
give little or no thought to the manner in which the missionary received 
the specific training which fitted him for his special labors. The “Colegio 
de Misioneros de Propaganda Fide de la Santa Cruz” of Queretaro was 
fashioned “to give the best possible spiritual and academic training to 
missionaries who were to labor both among Catholics and among pagan 
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Indians beyond the existing frontier of New Spain” (preface). This in- 
stitution was the first of a series of similar institutions which were to 
send missionaries not only to what is now the southwestern part of the 
United States, but south to Guatemala and as far away as Peru. By the 
beginning of the nineteenth century there were a score of these unique 
and valuable Franciscan training centers for the missions, all owing their 
foundation in one way or another to Queretaro, including (in 1733) San 
Fernando in Mexico City which fed the famous California missions. The 
models of the missionary college were old world, and the colegio was 
actually a missionary college of the already existing Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith, operated in these cases by the new world 
Franciscans, 


The author has put together a work of fine scholarship which, although 
somewhat brief, is packed with highly valuable contributions to the knowl- 
edge of the mission system in New Spain. It is profusely documented and 
dispassionately written by a Franciscan scholar about other Franciscans. 
And as the second monograph in the series by the Academy of American 
Franciscan History it is a worthy companion to Father Tibesar’s earlier 
Franciscan Beginnings in Colonial Peru (Washington, 1953). This volume 
by no means represents the end but the beginning of the story of Santa 
Cruz and the other missionary colleges. It is to be hoped that the academy 
will continue what it has so nobly begun with Father McCloskey’s mono- 
graph. The main source of documentary evidence for this work was the 
old archive of the College of Santa Cruz, which itself has a most interest- 
ing history, but the author has ranged far and wide to bring together 
pertinent material from Rome and Mexico City as well. There is an 
excellent bibliography and a rather full index. 

Rospert J. WELCH 
State University of Iowa 


The Eighteenth-Century Enlightenment in the University of San Carlos de 
Guatemala, By John Tate Lanning. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
1956. Pp. xxv, 372. $6.50.) 


It is a pleasant and rewarding task to review a study which is a con- 
tribution to knowledge and which admirably accomplishes its purpose 
Professor Lanning has long been known for his work in the cultural 
history of Spain in America. In this volume he reaches into the curriculum 
and pedagogy of the University of San Carlos at the end of the colonial 
period to determine the time at which the Enlightenment became a promi- 
nent force, as well as to examine the problems it brought and its influence 
in university circles. 
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His methodology is of interest in itself. By examining and analyzing the 
theses of the students at San Carlos in a variety of disciplines and com- 
bining these with other documentary evidence, he has reconstructed the 
eighteenth-century evolution of method and substance in the university. 
Beginning with languages, he considers the problem of Castillian versus the 
Indian languages, demonstrating the ineffectiveness of the latter as an 
academic discipline. He continues into the struggle between Latin and 
Castillian—the decline of the old order and the development of the new. 
Of interest outside the historical profession is his chapter on internal 
reform, in which the classroom methods of the various professors are set 
forth. In the fields of philosophy, science, medicine, and government, the 
problems, conflicts, and progress are shown with clarity and understanding. 
He leaves no doubt but that at San Carlos in the last half of the eighteenth 
century the learning of the world was being extended to the students as 
fast as it came from Europe. In the field of philosophy, as in others, the 
freedom of the professor is demonstrated. If it accomplishes anything, this 
volume demonstrates the error of some who have spoken of the isolation 
and ignorance of Spanish America. Professor Lanning points out that it 
was lack of money, not a lack of ideas or freedom, that limited the growth 
and influence of the academicians. 


There is an excellent introduction on the Enlightenment. The conclusion 
considers the influence of the university on the independence movement. 


Substantive and technical excellence mark this volume. The committee 
of the American Historical Association of the Carnegie Revolving Fund 
for Publication which awarded a grant toward the publication of this work 
in 1955 made an excellent choice. 


Martin J. Lowery 
De Paul University 
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The Dinand Library of the College of the Holy Cross is in possession 
of a collection of manuscripts on the Civil War career of Patrick Robert 
Guiney (1835-1877), father of the essayist and poet, Louise Imogen Guiney 
(1861-1920). Guiney attended Holy Cross, studied law, and was practicing 
in Roxbury, Massachusetts, when the war broke out. He joined up for a 
three-year term of service with the Massachusetts Volunteers, was severely 
wounded on May 5, 1864, in the battle of the Wilderness, and was 
mustered out of service in June, 1864, having risen in rank from captain 
to brigadier general. The most important part of the collection are the 101 
letters which Guiney wrote to his wife while serving with the Army of the 
Potomac, the last of which is dated April 5, 1864, a month before he was 
wounded. The collection also contains a scrapbook of Guiney’s verses, 
articles, speeches, and clippings on his political activities as well as books 
from his library. 


George P. Hammond, Director of the Bancroft Library of the University 
of California at Berkeley, announced on May 6 the acquisition of an 
important collection—the gift of Irving Robbins of Palo Alto—in the 
papers of Count Revilla-Gigedo, Viceroy of Mexico from 1789 to 1794. 
Of the thirty-seven folio volumes of the viceroy’s correspondence twenty- 
five are the hitherto unedited and unpublished letters of Revilla-Gigedo 
with the government in Madrid, a total of about 5,000 letters of which 
103 deal with the California missions and presidios with seventy-five 
letters on New Mexico, Louisiana, Texas, and the Southwest. There 
are likewise 220 letters on the Nootka Expedition of 1792 which will be 
of prime interest to students of that important controversy between Spanish 
and English shipping interests in that area of the Pacific Coast. 


A noteworthy addition to the collection of mediaeval manuscripts and 
incunabula at the Friedsam Memorial Library of St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity is the fourteenth-century manuscript copy of a bible probably 
written by the Franciscans and originally belonging, according to the 
inscription, to the Franciscan friary at the famous pilgrimage center of the 
Shrine of Our Lady, at Walsingham in Norfolk, England. The manu- 
script book, entitled Biblia Sacra Latina, contains about 880 pages of vel- 
lum, written in a clear, small, Gothic handwriting with a quill pen. Initials 
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are illuminated in red and blue. An inscription on the first page, in medi- 
aeval script, states that this volume was “the Bible for the Friars of 
Walsingham,” recalling the building of a Franciscan friary, by gift of 
Lady Elizabeth Clare and license of King Edward III, in 1345 to serve 
the needs of the vast number of pilgrims flocking to the Walsingham 
shrine. Kings of England, from Henry III in 1241 to Henry VIII in 
1513, walked barefoot in pilgrimage there. 


The Italian government has appointed two national commissions for the 
collecting, editing, and publishing of the correspondence of Camillo di 
Cavour and Giuseppe Garibaldi. Anyone possessing information that will 
be helpful to these two projects would be conferring a favor if they would 
communicate it to Professor Howard R. Marraro, Columbia University, 


New York 27, New York. 


The American division of the Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento 
Italiano has announced a prize of $200 for the best unpublished study in 
the history of modern Italy. The manuscript may be in the form of an 
article (c. 10,000 words) or an essay (not in excess of 20,000 words). 


All manuscripts must be in the hands of the secretary of the division, 
Professor Howard R. Marraro, not later than June 1, 1958. Interested 
parties may address Professor Marraro at Casa Italiana, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture has received a 
grant of $60,000 from the Lilly Endowment, Inc., to promote the expansion 
of its book publication program. An annual payment of $20,000 per year 
for the next three years will assist the institute in subsidizing scholarly 
publications of high caliber without financial obligation to authors. The 
institute, sponsored jointly by the College of William and Mary and 
Colonial Williamsburg, is devoted to research and publication in the 
colonial, Revolutionary, and early national periods of American history. 
In 1958 the institute will replace its annual book prize with a newly- 
established institute manuscript award to be given annually for the best 
unpublished work in early American history. The amount of the award 
will be $500 and assurance of publication of the award-winning manu- 
script. To be eligible for the 1958 award, manuscripts must be sent before 
December 31, 1957, to the Editor of Publications, Box 1298, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 
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The University of Chicago and the University of Virginia are sponsor- 
ing the publication of a new and complete edition of the papers of James 
Madison. The editors will appreciate information about the location of 
letters by or to James Madison or his wife, especially letters in private 
possession or among uncalendared manuscripts in the collections of public 
or private institutions. Please address The Papers of James Madison, 1126 
East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


In our recent discussion of historical activities in Ireland [XLII (Octo- 
ber, 1956), 102; (January, 1957), 522] we failed to mention the Irish 
Catholic Historical Committee which in good measure has been respon- 
sible of late years for stimulating study and research in the history of the 
Irish Church. At its Easter meeting in 1955, for example, seven papers 
were read on two general subjects: sources for the history of the Arch- 
diocese of Armagh, and the manuscript collections available for Irish 
history, especially ecclesiastical history, in the archives of France and 
Spain. The Easter meeting of 1956 heard eight speakers on the two follow- 
ing general themes: “The Church in Ireland in the Fifteenth Century” 
and “Irish Ecclesiastical History and the Papal Archives,” with the latter 
confined to the archives of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide and the 
nunciature at Brussels where the Irish documents extend in time from 1552 
to 1800. The papers of the annual conference are published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Irish Catholic Historical Committee and may be secured 
from either M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd., 50 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin 
(1s for 1955; 2s for 1956) or from the secretary, Professor R. Dudley 
Edwards, Department of History, University College, Dublin. 

The annual conference for 1957 was held in Dublin on May 1 when four 
papers were read which centered around the seventeenth century with 
special attention being devoted to the reorganization of the Church, the 
Irish continental colleges, and the diocesan history of Ireland in that period. 
The general chairman of the Irish Catholic Historical Committee is His- 
Eminence, John Cardinal D’Alton, Archbishop of Armagh, who usually 
presides at the annual conference in Dublin. 


With the issue of January, 1957, the first number in its Volume IV, the 
Catholic Record Society of England changed the name of its publication, 
Biographical Studies, to Recusant History. A Journal of Research in Post- 
Reformation Catholic History in the British Isles. The editors are A. F. 
Allison of the Department of Printed Books of the British Museum and 
D. M. Rogers of the Bodleian Library at Oxford. The January issue con- 
tained three articles: “New Light on the Early History of the Breve 
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Compendio. The Background to the English Translation of 1612,” by 
A. F. Allison; “The Venerable Christopher Robinson, Martyred at Car- 
liesle in 1597,” by J. E. Bamber which concentrates on Robinson’s place 
of birth and the place and date of his execution ; and “Lancashire Clergy in 
1639,” by Godfrey Anstruther, O.P., of Blackfriars at Cambridge, which 
gives a recently discovered list found among the Towneley Papers. 
Recusant History appears three times a year, in January, April, and Octo- 
ber, and the price of subscription is $2.00 for the United States. Subscrip- 
tions should be addressed to: The Manager, Recusant History, The 
Arundel Press, Sussex Road, Bognor Regis, England. 


In a Reuters despatch from Warsaw carried in the New York Times of 
April 7—too late to notice in our April issue—the Rector of the Catholic 
University of Lublin (Al. Raclawickie Nr. 14, Lublin, Poland), the Very 
Reverend Marian Rechowicz, was quoted as saying that unless financial 
assistance soon reached them this last of the Catholic centers of higher 
education outside the free world would be gravely crippled in its work. The 
Catholic University of Lublin, which continues to operate under the Polish 
hierarchy, was established as a pontifical university by the Holy See in 
July, 1920, in part through the instrumentality of the late Pope Pius XI 
who at the time was Apostolic Nuncio to Poland. The need is principally 
for money, but books, periodicals, etc., will also be deeply appreciated and 
may be sent either directly to the address given above or through the 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences, of which Professor Oscar Halecki 
is president. Professor Halecki may be reached at Fordham University, 
New York 58, New York. 


The Fifth International Congress of Renaissance Studies met in Florence 
September 2-4 and Urbino September 6. In the inaugural address Pro- 
fessor Giuseppe Toffanin attacked the idea that Renaissance humanism was 
a pagan and irreligious revolution. 


The Indiana-Ohio Regional Conference of the American Studies Asso- 
ciation met at the University of Notre Dame on April 27. The theme of 
the meeting was “The Nineteen Thirties” and papers were read by Ernest 
Sandeen of Notre Dame, Thomas F. Marshall of Kent State University, 
and J. Albert Robbins of Indiana University. A luncheon conference was 
addressed by Hennig Cohen of the University of Pennsylvania, the national 
secretary of the Association. 
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The American Academy of Political and Social Science held its sixty- 
first annual meeting in Philadelphia on April 5-6 when the general theme 
was “The Future of the Western Alliance.” The papers divided along two 
lines in regard to NATO with some viewing it as a necessary bulwark 
against Soviet aggression while others felt the West was guilty of delusion 
concerning the real military potential of NATO and its politico-economic 
underpinnings, Heinz L. Krekeler, German Ambassador to Washington, 
stated that the full participation of German units—as well as the Anglo- 
American army divisions—was vital to the defense of Europe, although 
he was at pains to emphasize that the German army was intended as a 
defensive force pledged to share in the protection of 270,000,000 Europeans. 
Other speakers included Major General Richard C. Lindsay of the Ameri- 
can Air Force, Frederick L. Schuman of Williams College who thought 
NATO was based on untenable premises: that the West could match the 
Russians in army divisions and a-bombs, and Professor Robert Strausz- 
Haupé of the University of Pennsylvania who, assuming the great power 
status of only the United States and the U.S.S.R., contended that neither 
Britain nor France had remaining a universal mission. Both powers, he 
thought, had accepted this fact and it should be anticipated, therefore, that 
the United States will continue to have quite different concepts as to the 
policies of the western alliance and its implementations than those of its 
Anglo-French partners. Our Association had as its delegate David H. 
Burton of the Department of Social Science of Saint Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia. 


During the month of May our Association was represented at the 
inauguration of two new college presidents. On May 8 Colman J. Barry, 
O.S.B., of Saint John’s University, Collegeville, served as the Association’s 
delegate at the inauguration of the Very Reverend James P. Shannon as 
president of the College of Saint Thomas in Saint Paul, and on May 15 
Aiden C. McMullen, S.J., of Saint Peter’s College, Jersey City, repre- 
sented the Association at a similar ceremony when Sister Vincent 
Thérése Tuohy, C.S.J., was inaugurated as president of Saint Joseph’s 
College for Women in Brooklyn. 


May 13, 1957, marked the centenary of the papal approval of the con- 
stitutions of the Congregation of Holy Cross. The congregation, at the 
direction of the Superior General, Christopher J. O’Toole, C.S.C., will 
commemorate the centenary during the following twelve months by appro- 
priate celebrations in all the houses of the community. The opening of the 
centennial was marked at Notre Dame by the breaking of ground for the 


new Moreau Seminary for collegiate seminarians of the community. 
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Martin R. P. McGuire, professor of Greek and Latin in the Catholic 
University of America, gave a lecture on the decline of Greek in the 
West from c. 150 A.D. to the death of Cassiodorus as examined from the 
viewpoint of cultural assimilation at the Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library and Collection, Washington, on April 22. 


Philip Hughes, professor of history in the University of Notre Dame, 
gave a lecture on John Lingard as an historian at the Catholic University 
of America on April 26. Monsignor Hughes is at present engaged on a 
volume concerning Lingard’s historical work, as well as having about com- 
pleted the first of a two-volume edition of Lingard’s correspondence. 


The Manhattan College branch of Phi Alpha Theta, under the leader- 
ship of its faculty advisor, Patrick McGarry, had a series of five lectures 
during the spring semester. In each case the lecture was followed by a 
question and answer period. On February 13 Professor Carlton J. Hayes 
spoke; on March 1 Professor Harold Syrett of Columbia, editor of the 
papers of Alexander Hamilton, gave the Hamilton bicentennial lecture. 
Charles P, Loughran, S.J., of Fordham and James A. Reynolds of Saint 
Joseph’s Seminary spoke on March 13 and on April 10 on Christianity and 
history. The European proletariat and Catholicism was the subject of 
Joseph N. Moody of Notre Dame College of Staten Island on May 14. 


Last year the REVIEW called attention [XLII (April, 1956), 110] to 
the Spicilegium Historicum C.SS.R. Along with the periodical, the Re- 
demptorist Historical Institute at Rome also publishes the Bibliotheca 
Historica C.SS.R. The first volume, Mons. Tommaso Faicoia, 1663-1743 
(Rome, 1955), has been written by O. Gregorio, C.SS.R. This study, based 
in large measure on archival sources, recounts the life of the Bishop of 
Castellammare, the close friend and confidant of St. Alphonsus. 


Church historians will find a very useful tool in New Testament 
Abstracts which is published three times yearly at Weston College, 
Weston 93, Massachusetts, Volume I, Number 1, bears the date fall 1956. 


When one reflects that even so well informed a study as Daniel-Rops’ 
L’Eglise des temps barbares (Paris, 1953), p. 703, devotes only a para- 
graph to the Milanese Pataria, it becomes clear how important a contribu- 
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tion to our understanding of this aspect of the pre-Gregorian Reform is 
made by Cinzio Violente’s La Pataria milanese e la Reforma ecclesiastica: 
I Le premesse, 1045-1057 (Rome, Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio 
Evo, 1955, Pp. x, 221). 


Students of what is termed recusant history will be interested in the 
article of J. Martin Cleary of Saint Illtyd’s College, Cardiff, which 
appeared in the March issue of Blackfriars under the title ‘““The Catholic 
Resistance in Wales, 1568-1678.” Mr. Cleary’s findings were originally 
presented as a paper at the annual meeting of the Newman Association 
held at University College, Bangor, in August, 1956, and are based on an 
examination of the best printed sources, among them a number of works 
in Welsh, a language with which few outside Wales are familiar. The 
article brings to light the names of a relatively large number of priests 
who labored on the missions in Wales during one of the darkest periods 
for the Church in that once thoroughly Catholic land. 


Recent trends within the Church of England find a chronicle in Hum- 
phrey Johnson’s “Disruptive Forces in Anglicanism,” in The Month of 
January, 1957, while the February issue carries the statements of four 
former Anglican clerics under the title: “More Converts Explain: a 
Second Symposium.” 


The Times Literary Supplement of London (February 8, 1957) pro- 
vides several items of interest to members of the Association: a front page 
discussion of Robert Speaight’s The Life of Hilaire Belloc (Hollis and 
Carter), as well as competent reviews of Jocelyn Toynbee and John 
Ward Perkins’ The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excavations 
(Longmans) and of Louis Bouyer’s The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism 
(Harvill Press; Newman Press, in U.S.A.). 


The recent celebrations at Jamestown are marked in print by a series 
of twenty-three brochures edited by E. G. Swem under the title of The 
Jamestown 350th Anniversary Historical Booklets, which are available 
through Garrett and Massie, Richmond 15, Virginia. The part of the 
Anglican Church in the Virginia colony is recorded by Clifford Dowdey 
in Episcopal Churchnews of May 12, 1957. 


One of the most difficult problems in the history of American education 
during the nineteenth century is to find out what was actually taught in 
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certain types of advanced schools. Even when the curriculum was described 
in detail in the college catalogues, private academies and colleges were 
forced to modify their programs not only by the fewness of the faculty and 
the lack of qualified students but also by reason of the limitations of 
equipment. In the history of American Catholic colleges there is need to 
trace the rise and fall of the “classical” curriculum, and also the effects of 
the revival of Thomistic philosophy on the curriculum. 


The Canadian house of J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., are the publishers of 
an attractive brochure by Muriel Jessop King, a native of the Province of 
Quebec and now resident at Niagara Falls, New York. In her Montreal 
and Quebec. A Pictorial and Historical Guide, Mrs. King has succeeded 
admirably in combining the best features of a guide book for the traveler 
with a brief but adequate and well illustrated historical narrative of the 
two cities. The historical introduction is followed by a guide for tourists, 
four pages of practical information for the traveler, and an index. There 
are also maps of each city locating the principal sights which form the 
end papers of the brochure. American visitors to Montreal and Quebec 
will find in this booklet not only an informative companion on their 
journey but, too, a fitting souvenir of their trip. Several minor slips will 
doubtless be corrected in a future edition. E.g., in the caption under the 
picture of the Chateau Frontenac at Quebec opposite page 1 it is said that 
this rock marks the place where “western civilization first took root in 
America.” Residents of areas settled by the Spaniards almost a century 
in advance of the French will probably not let this statement go unchal- 
lenged. Secondly, the Sulpicians are not a religious “order” (p. 11) but 
a society of secular priests living in common for the purpose of educating 
future diocesan priests. The price of this work is $1.50 and can be secured 
in the book stores and newstands of both Montreal and Quebec. 


Marshall Smelser of the University of Notre Dame has been promoted 
to the rank of full professor. Dr. Smelser has held the James Forrestal 
Fellowship at Annapolis for the year 1956-1957. 


James White, an instructor in history at the University of Notre Dame, 
has accepted an appointment at Villanova University. 


James O’Neill and Arthur Hennessy have been appointed instructors 
at Notre Dame for the coming academic year. 


. 
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The opening of the fall session of 1957 will see two additional members 
of the Department of History at Manhattan College, James H. Bailey and 
Harold Hazelton. Dr. Bailey has already published the first volume of his 
History of the Diocese of Richmond (Richmond, 1956) and the second 
volume will appear shortly. Mr. Harold Hazelton is a Manhattan College 
graduate of 1950 who has served as an officer of the Navy. He is at present 
doing graduate work at Columbia University. 


Franklin A. Walker has been appointed an assistant professor in the 
Department of History, Loyola University, Chicago. Dr. Walker received 
his master’s degree at the University of Toronto in 1950 and his doctorate 
at Cornell in 1954. He then received a biennium Ford Foundation Fellow- 
ship in Soviet Studies at Columbia University. While at Toronto he was 
awarded the Reuben Wells Leonard Memorial Fellowship and at Cornell, 
the President Andrew D. White and the George C. Boldt fellowships, as 
well as a travel grant from the Canadian Social Science Research Council. 
He is at present completing a sequel to his volume, Catholic Education and 
Politics in Upper Canada (Toronto, 1955); he is also secretary of the 
Canadian Catholic Historical Association. 


W. Richard Walsh of Georgetown University has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor. 


David Knowles, regius professor of modern history in the University of 
Cambridge, was elected a corresponding fellow of the Mediaeval Academy 
of America at the annual meeting of the fellows on April 26. Father 
Knowles is well known to readers of the REVIEW for his outstanding 
contributions to the history of the religious orders in England during the 
Middle Ages. 


John C. H. Wu, professor of law in Seton Hall University, has been 
appointed by the government of Nationalist China as a judge of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. Judge Wu, formerly ambassador 
of China to the Holy See, was the first professor engaged by the School 
of Law at Seton Hall when it opened in 1950. He took his J.D. degree 
at the University of Michigan in 1921 and later served as a research fellow 
at the Harvard Law School. He is probably best known in the United 
States for his correspondence with the late Oliver Wendell Holines, Jr., 
of the United States Supreme Court [The Art of Law and Other Essays 
(Shanghai, 1936) ]. His latest work was entitled Fountain of Justice (New 
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York, 1955). The term of appointment at The Hague is for six years, but 
since the court meets only occasionally it is not anticipated that this will 
interfere with Professor Wu’s teaching at Seton Hall. 


George C. A. Boehrer of Georgetown University has recently been 
elected secretary of the Council on Inter-American Studies (Mid-Atlantic 
Group). Professor Boehrer will spend this summer in Portugal finishing 


his research on Portuguese liberalism in relation to the independence of 
Brazil, 1820-1823. 


The Peter Guilday Prize of $100, awarded annually by a committee of 
the Department of History of the Catholic University of America for the 
best master’s essay, was won for 1957 by Bernard C. Nalty for his thesis 
on “Business and Patronage in Ohio, 1872-1896.” Mr. Nalty took his 
A.B. degree at Creighton University. 


Anyone who may have material or reminiscences pertaining to the late 
Joseph M. Gleason (1869-1932), priest of the Archdiocese of San Fran- 
cisco, will be doing a favor if they will acquaint Mother Florence Bourret, 
R.S.C.J., of the San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco 18, 


California. Mother Bourret at present is at work on a biography of 
Monsignor Gleason. 


The following lectures were given during the past academic year at 
the Mediaeval Institute of the University of Notre Dame: Pierre Andrieu- 
Guitrancourt, of the Catholic Institute of Paris, on “Norman Schools of 
Canon Law in the Middle Ages”; A. L. Gabriel on “Joan of Arc in History 
and in Drama”; Joseph Montalverne, O.F.M., of Saint Bonaventure Uni- 
versity, on “The Unicity of Being and the Orthodoxy of Duns Scotus’ 
Theodicy”; Daniel A. Callus, O.P., of Oxford, on “The Classification of 
Sciences in the Nineteenth Century”; and Urban T. Holmes, Jr., of the 
University of North Carolina, on “Preparation of Critical Editions of 


Old French Texts.” 


P. Raymond Nielson died suddenly on May 27 at the age of fifty-five. 
Professor Nielson took his A.B. degree at Manhattan College in 1922 and 
his graduate work at the Catholic University of America where he earned 
the Ph.D. in 1926. He joined the faculty of Creighton University the same 
year and had been there ever since, becoming director of the Department 
of History in 1941 and in 1955 acting dean of the Graduate School. 
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Anprievu, MicHe.. Les Ordines Romani du Haut Moyen Age. IV. Les Textes 
(Suite). (Louvain: Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense. 1956. Pp. xi, 543.) 


The present volume is the fourth in a series of studies of certain Ordines 
Romani, dating from the eighth to the tenth century. The ordines, numbered 
XXXV to XLIX, are among the sources of the Romano-Germanique Pontifical, 
which, in turn, is a source of the present-day Pontificale Romanum. The 
ordines are books of ceremonies in which the prayers are usually briefly indi- 
cated but occasionally given in full. The functions described are: ordinations 
from that of lector to the episcopal consecration of the Roman pontiff (Ordines 
XXXV to XL), including several which concern the observance of the quar- 
tertenses; three ordos, XLI, XLII, and XLIII, which treat of the ceremony of 
the dedication of churches with the enshrining of the relics of martyrs in the 
altar; Ordo XLIV, which details the curious ceremony of the diligentia, the 
washing of the confessio before the altar of the Vatican Basilica, a rite which 
has survived in the Holy Thursday washing of the papal altar in St. Peter’s; 
four ordinals for the unction and coronation of a Roman emperor (XLV to 
XLVIII) and, finally, (XLIX) directions for the service of Christian burial. 

The author subscribes to the generally accepted view that the original 
austere Roman rite was distributed to various parts of the West to return to 
Rome with many Gallican embroideries, some of them of eastern origin. In 
many cases, the Gallicanized Roman ceremonial shows too many evidences of its 
Gallican transformation to be the work of a Roman scribe. Nevertheless, each 
of the ordines is an example of the liturgical history to which allusion has just 
been made, viz., the old Roman rite, especially when it crossed the Alps, allied 
itself with diverse local traditions and so gave birth to a new composite liturgy, 
Romano-Franco or Romano-Germanique, which returning to Rome became the 
mediaeval Roman rite. In after years this latter, with the gradual conformity of 
ritual throughout the patriarchate of the West, crystallized into the universal 
occidental-Latin rite. 

Many details of the mid-mediaeval ceremonial, returning to Rome, after its 
Gallican development, are surprising and even shocking. There is the endeavor 
to consecrate as Roman pontiff only a cleric of the Apostolic City, who was 
not a bishop before. The ceremony of episcopal consecration was to be regularly 
associated with the elevation of the prelate to the pontifical chair. Only in the 
case of papal consecration was the book of the Gospels to be placed open on 
the shoulders of the elect. In other episcopal consecrations it was the closed 
volume which was laid upon him. The hands of a new bishop were anointed 
in the ceremony of consecration only when he had not received the unction at his 
priestly ordination. The history of papal headdress is told in recounting how 
the frigium became the regnum and, eventually, the tiara, while the mitre, 
from the time of Leo IX, became the liturgical ornament of the pontiff for 

religious functions. Among the details, which may be described as shocking, at 
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least to present-day ears, is the custom (Ordo XLII) in the dedication of 
churches of enclosing with the relics in the confessio of the altar, not only three 
grains of incense but three fragments of the sacred Host! 

The volume, a valuable addition to any liturgical library, comes in attractive 
form, well printed on substantial paper. Its French is simple but elegant and 
makes for easy reading. Footnotes at the foot of the page, where they should be 
found etymologically, contribute to the ease of using the book for consultation. 
There is no bibliography but the history and critique of the manuscripts of the 
different ordines form a satisfactory introduction to the text of each ordinal. 
(Wuu1aM J. Lattov) 


Capote, Rira Marta Cancio R. José Toniolo. (New York: Eliseo Torres, 
1469 St. Lawrence Avenue. 1956. Pp. 356. $4.00.) 


This book introduces Spanish-speaking readers to a distinguished Italian Cath- 
olic lay leader, Giuseppe Toniolo, who was born in Venetian territory on 
March 7, 1845. Toniolo studied law at the University of Padua, but he was much 
more interested in economics and in 1879, shortly after his marriage, he began 
a long and fruitful academic career as professor of political economy in the 
University of Pisa. His economic and social doctrine followed closely the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical Rerum novarum. He advo- 
cated proportional representation, the decentralization of government in favor 
of greater local autonomy, protective legislation for labor and small property, and 
the exemption of minimum income from taxation. He was active in the forma- 
tion of Catholic Action groups and youth organizations and he introduced the 
French semaines sociales to Italy, thereby winning the commendation of Pope 
St. Pius X. He joined to an intense intellectual and social activity a happy home 
life, a paternal solicitude for the welfare of his students, and a great intimacy 
with God in prayer. Toniolo died in 1917 and in 1953 the cause of his beatifica- 
tion was introduced. 


Dr. Cancio’s work is less a biography than a biographical essay in which she 
uses various incidents or aspects of Toniolo’s life as starting points for extended 
reflections on miscellaneous subjects, including the glories of the house of 
Hapsburg. The reader does not, therefore, learn as much about Toniolo as he 
might expect from a book of this size. The postulator of Toniolo’s cause, Mon- 
signor Guido Anichini, contributes a prologue. (H. pe La Costa) 


Coun, Davin L. The Life and Times of King Cotton. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 286. $5.00.) 


Beginning with Eli Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin, patented in 1793, 
and continuing through an involved and turbulent era to the present, this book 
details the story of cotton and its influence on American life: on slavery, the 
plantation system, social life, and politics. Emphasis is, of course, placed on 
cotton’s part in the development of the one-crop, plantation, ante-bellum South 
and on its part in the growth of a new, industrialized, textile-manufacturing 
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South; but the scope of the author’s research is far more extensive. Chapters 
are included describing cotton’s influence during the War between the States, 
its importance to British nineteenth-century economy, its development as a major 
crop in American economy outside the Southeast, and cotton’s plight today in 
competition with various synthetic fibers. The content of the book is informative 
and interesting; the style is lively and witty. The writing, though never dull, 
lacks its usual verve in the last chapter which suffers under the burden of 
numerous statistics. Occasionally, the author indulges in sarcasm, especially 
regarding what he calls “High-Church respectability” (p. 150). Much research 
was obviously necessary to produce such a work; unfortunately, however, the 
mechanics of research have been omitted, there being no footnotes or bibliography, 
although there is a twelve-page index. (VINCENT DEPAUL McMurry) 


ENGLEBERT, Omer. Adventurer Saints. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
1956. Pp. vi, 276. $4.00.) 


If one believes with Bernanos that “sanctity is an adventure, indeed the only 
adventure,” the title of this book is tautological until one realizes that the author 
refers to the worldly sort of adventure, the struggle with men and the elements 
rather than with principalities and powers, travel to far-flung places rather than 
the ascent to heavenly heights. For this reason he has brought under one cover 
such disparate personalities as St. Martin of Tours, St. Joan of Arc, St. Peter 
Chanel, Brother Giles of Assisi, and Junipero Serra. The impression left with 
this reader is that the subjects are much too large for so small a canvas. As a 
result, there is a great deal of mere chronicle, especially in the first part of St. 
Joan’s life which moves here with the disjointedness of a slide-lecture without 
the lecture, These holy people are constantly on the go but they impress us 
most when they are standing still and talking to us. Thus the best pages are 
filled with Joan’s words at her trial and the “golden sayings” of Brother Giles. 

There is here no fresh grist for the historian’s mill. Although reference is 
made in a bibliographical footnote to unpublished material on Serra and Chanel, 
we learn nothing new about them as the author leans heavily on Paléu’s Life of 
Serra and the French works on Chanel, one of which was adapted and published 
many years ago by Maryknoll under the title of The Martyr of Futuna. Sulpicius 
Severus’ Dialogues furnish the facts on Martin with emphasis on the fantastic 
so that the saint emerges a legend instead of an exemplar. 


In spite of its limitations, this book offers the layman a very readable intro- 
duction to the lives of these holy adventurers. It may have the additional merit 
of sending him to larger works to fill in the gaps and to answer the many ques- 
tions which the book’s brevity will cause to arise. (Epwarp P. AtzerT) 


GerorGceE, ALEXANDER L. and Ju.ietre L, Georce. Woodrow Wilson and Colonel 
House—A Personality Study. (New York: John Day Co., Inc. 1956. Pp. xvii, 
362. $6.00.) 


The centennial year 1956 marked an accelerated increment to the Woodrow 
Wilson literature; the present volume is an interesting addition to the list. This 
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study, as the authors tell us, is an attempt to apply “the insights developed by 
psychologists to historical materials” (p. xvii). The result seems highly worth- 
while. It is the authors’ thesis “that underlying Wilson’s quest for political 
power and his manner of exercising it was the compelling need to counter 
the crushing feelings of inadequacy which had been branded into his spirit 
as a child” (p. 114). It was, then, this necessity for emotional compensation 
that dominated and directed his feud with Dean West of Princeton; that char- 
acterized his victory over “Boss” Smith and his attitude toward the New Jersey 
legislature; and that lay at the root of his uncompromising hostility to Senator 
Lodge in the well known fight over the League of Nations. Wilson’s approach 
and appraisal were psychological rather than logical; and this temperamental 
defect was the source of his initial successes and final failures. He heeded his 
heart instead of his head, 


At this point in history, a clever Texan was looking for such a man and 
such an opportunity. Edward M. House shrewdly analyzed the greatness and 
weakness of Wilson and capitalized on both. Having smoothed Wilson’s path 
to the presidency, Colonel House then became the ideal friend “who, at a 
thousand and one points, could ameliorate his (Wilson’s) tortured self-doubts, 
could bolster his confidence” (p. 122). It was this capacity to see Wilson as 
Wilson longed to see himself that made House his alter ego. Under the magic 
spell of this emotional tonic, Wilson became, if not subservient to, at least 
susceptible to House’s calculated advice. As long as House was content with this 
role, the friendship lived; when House departed from it, it died. It was the 
second Mrs. Wilson who gradually assumed, then usurped House’s position. 

Although the basic theme of this volume is not brand new, it has for the first 
time been worked out carefully and scientifically. Some may feel that the thesis 
has been overdrawn; there is also a certain amount of repetition. With the 
exception of some new material from the House and Baker Papers, the authors 
(husband and wife) have relied in general upon published sources. Their inter- 
pretation, however, founded as it is upon scientific psychology, is thought 
provoking and will undoubtedly stimulate others to use the same approach in 
analyzing controversial public figures. The chapters on the Paris peace con- 
ference and the battle with the senate are well done even though the material 
is selected to substantiate the thesis. The style is to be commended; the format 
is also attractive, There is a research note and a bibliography for each chapter. 
(Paut A. FitzGeracp) 


Haraszti, Zottan. The Enigma of the Bay Psalm Book. Pp. 144. The Bay 
Psalm Book. A Facsimile Reprint of the First Edition of 1640. Pp. 302. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1956. $10 the set.) 


Many misconceptions have grown up about The Whele Booke of Psalmes 
Faithfully Translated into English Metre, to give the Bay Psalm Book its cor- 
rect title, in the three centuries since the Massachusetts Bay Puritans produced 
and printed it. In the companion volume to the facsimile reprint of the first 
edition, Zoltan Haraszti, Keeper of Rare Books in the Boston Public Library, 
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undertakes to correct some of these errors. As he points out in his preface, the 
Bay Psalm Book has often been described, but never examined. His short essay 
represents, we believe, the most scholarly investigation yet made, 

In ten tightly-knit chapters he traces the Puritans’ need for a new translation 
and examines the available evidence regarding the start of the project. He 
finds that the preface, actually a short theological treatise, was the work of John 
Cotton and not of Richard Mather, as had long been believed. From this base 
he demolishes the favorite theory that the Bay Psalm Book was the “Eliot- 
Welde-Mather version” and establishes it as the work of the leading divines 
of the colony, with John Cotton probably the leading spirit. His arguments 
here are buttressed by detailed textual criticism and comparison of the hand- 
writing of Mather and Cotton (facsimiles are included). 

The difficulties which the Puritan divines encountered in their efforts to keep 
close to the Hebrew text in “a plain translation,” and yet have metre and rhyme, 
are discussed sympathetically and the author makes it clear that he has a higher 
opinion of their literary product than earlier critics. Also considered in the 
essay are the psalm-singing of the Puritans, the printing of the Bay Psalm Book, 
the wanderings of the extant copies, and there is likewise an attempt to establish 
the identity of Richard Lyon, Dunster’s collaborator in the revision. The fac- 
simile reprint, done in line offset, meets a real need, since the original copies are 
not readily available for use in research and the 1903 facsimile edition is now 
quite rare. (ALLAN J. DoHeERTy) 


McKe vey, Biake. Rochester, the Quest for Quality, 1890-1925. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 432. $6.00.) 


This is the third volume of Dr. McKelvey’s definitive history of the city of 
Rochester. The two previous volumes detailed that history from 1812 to 1890 
while this one continues the story up to 1925. It may be hoped that another 
volume by Rochester’s capable city historian will be forthcoming to complete 
the story. This is a work of scholarship that manifests obvious and thorough 
research. Every aspect of the city’s life during this period of growth and 
change, of development and reform is carefully examined in the light of con- 
temporary sources and against the wider background of the nation’s history. 
Population changes and growth, political and civic crises and reforms, the 
growth and influence of Rochester’s churches, the bitter and oftentimes violent 
labor disputes—especially in the clothing industries—the efforts at cultural 
enrichment and diffusion, the development of industries specializing in quality 
products, the emergence of George Eastman first as an astute industrialist and 
later as a civic leader and philanthropist, the effects of World War I and the 
aftermath of the war—all these aspects of Rochester life are presented in an 
abundance of detail, which, if it occasionally overwhelms the reader, never really 
obscures a well drawn picture. 


The book’s title was suggested by a Chamber of Commerce slogan, originating 
in 1908: “Rochester Made Means Quality.” This slogan is used, though not 
overworked, by the author as a theme to unify the story of these thirty-five 
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years of Rochester’s history. Though publication exigencies prompted the 
elimination of practically all footnotes, the book has a good index and a bib- 
liographical note that is helpful and detailed. (Wmt1am H. SHANNON) 


MONSTERLEET, JEAN, S.J. Martyrs in China. Translated by Antonia Paken- 
ham, with a foreword by John C. H. Wu, Professor of Law, Seton Hall Uni- 
versity. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. 1956. Pp. 288. $3.75.) 


The title of the original French version of this book is Les martyrs de Chine 
parlent; the German translation has likewise kept this title, Chinas Martyrer 
sprechen, and thus indicated the specific character of the work. It is to be 
regretted that the English translation has watered down the significance of the 
original title. The work offers first-hand documentation since the author was 
an eyewitness of the events recorded, or heard them from priests and laymen 
who had personally experienced persecution. Father Monsterleet limits himself, 
however, with a few exceptions, to French missionaries, the authenticity of 
whose accounts are corroborated by giving the printed sources in footnotes. 
It might be a worthwhile task for the author to enlarge the book into a complete 
and authentic Acta martyrum. 


In the prologue the basic pretense for persecution is given: the so-called 
“Three Autonomies,” or “Triple Independence” to which every Chinese 
Catholic was forced to give assent. These were: freedom of belief, autonomy for 
the Church in China, and purging China of imperialists (foreigners). This book 
tells the story of the persecution, in particular from 1948-1953, with the first 
chapter devoted to the heroism of bishops and priests. The second chapter deals 
with the Christians and their courage as exemplified in three localities: Siwantze 
in the North (Mongolia), Nanning in the South (Kwangsi), and Shanghai. 
The third chapter is a brilliant exposition of the faithfulness of Catholic youth, 
as shown by the students of Aurora (Shanghai), Tsinku (Tientsin), and Fu 
Jen (Peiping) Universities. In the fourth chapter, the author speaks of Cath- 
olic Action and how it brought about the resurgence of the Catholics from a 
ghetto mentality to an open active apostolate, especially through the Legion of 
Mary. Chapter five contains the gruesome story of torture inflicted upon sisters 
for their charitable work, especially for orphans. The final chapter, “The Attack 
on the Mind,” explains the methods of procedure in brainwashing, a martyrdom 
of the mind. An epilogue expresses confident hope for the survival of the Church 
and its future resurgence. A short index is added and also a map outlining the 
ecclesiastical districts. This is a volume that is well worth reading. The facts of 
the present persecution of the Church in China should be told and this book tells 
the facts. We recommend it, (MatrHi1as Braun) 
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